THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1951 


MONDAY, APRIL 23, 1951 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-37, 
the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden presiding. 

Present : Senators McKellar (chairman), Hayden, O’Mahoney, El- 
lender, Hill, Kilgore, McClellan, Bridges, Ferguson, Cordon, Young, 
Knowland, Thye, and Ecton. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
Feperat Crvin, Derense ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF MILLARD CALDWELL, ADMINISTRATOR; JAMES J. 
WADSWORTH, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR; SAMUEL H. SABIN, 
GENERAL COUNSEL; JOHN A. DECHANT, DIRECTOR, PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS OFFICE; WILLIAM M. TALBOT, COLONEL, USAF (RE- 
TIRED), DIRECTOR, WARNING AND COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION; 
LESLIE L. KULLENBERG, DIRECTOR, EMERGENCY OPERATIONS 
OFFICE; DR. NORVIN C. KEIFER, DIRECTOR, HEALTH AND 
SPECIAL WEAPONS DEFENSE DIVISION; PATRICK H. BUVENS, 
DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FISCAL DIVISION ; MAXWELL B. THOMP- 
SON, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRA- 
TION; COL. J. F. PINKNEY, USAF; AND COL. J. C. McGEHEE, USAF 


SALARIES AND Expenses 
JUSTIFICATION FOR AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Senator Haypen. The committee will be in order. 
I will insert the justification at this point. 
(The justification follows :) 


FEeveERAL Crvit DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR McKELLAR: Public Law 920, Eighty-first Congress, was divided 
into separate titles with the deliberate intent to show the responsibilities of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration as falling into two major categories: 
(a) Preemergency preparation, and (0) Emergency action. 
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By action of the House on this appropriation bill, the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration now finds itself in a position where the first of the above cate- 
gories cannot be fulfilled. In our assigned duty of helping the States and cities 
get ready for enemy attacks, we can do nothing in the following areas: fire-fight- 
ing services, warden services, engineering services, transportation, rescue, attack 
warning system, warehousing, Federal stockpiling of medical and welfare mate- 
rials and equipment, and the entire program of research and development. 

In addition to this obliteration of the functions assigned to us under title II 
of the Federal Civil Defense Act, the House action has left us severely crippled 
from the standpoint of a budget for administration. The other major reduction 
made by the House is in the area of shelter and protective facilities. This will 
be discussed in more detail when we meet with your committee, but it should be 
noted that the House appropriation allowed obligational authority to June 30, 
1952, instead of the “no year” basis originally requested. Not a cent of shelter 
money can be spent by the Federal Government until the States have first put 
up their share and have had-their shelter programs approved. 

The action of the House in reducing the appropriation “Operations” has the 
effect of deleting all of the funds requested for Federal stockpiling of supplies 
and organizational equipment excepting five million dollars for communications 
equipment. Forty-five States, the District of Columbia, and the Territory of 
Alaska, have appropriated or have appropriation bills pending totaling $202,- 
243,000 for civil defense purposes of which $51,383,000 is specifically for matching 
fund purposes. These actions by the States contravene the House report that the 
Civil Defense Administration appears to be having the States wait until the 
Federal Government can make contributions. Rather, the converse is true; the 
States have acted and are now awaiting action by the Federal Government. 

The action in eliminating all funds fer stockpiling, research and development 
and procurement of organizational equipment, with the exception of the 
$5,000,000 for communications equipment in the “Federal contributions” appro- 
priation, and in providing in lieu thereof an “Emergency fund” of $100,000,000, 
fails to recognize the fact that stockpiling, research, and procurement of equip- 
ment are actions that must be taken prior to an attack. After an attack, no 
amount of money is sufficient to compensate for not having the necessary sup- 
plies at hand for the alleviation of suffering and to provide adequate protection 
to property. 

The action in eliminating all funds for stockpiling leads me to believe that 
proper recognition has not been given to the necessity for providing supplies and 
equipment in places of sa*e storage where they will be readily available in the 
immediate post attack period. State plans, which must recognize the Federal 
attitude in these matters, cannot be approved until definite commitments on the 
part of the Civil Defense Administration can be made. 

Deleting all funds for organizational equipment, excepting communications 
equipment, has the effect of emphasizing the dissemination of warning of an 
imminent attack while stripping away any equipment that would enable the 
community to do anything about it. The Air Force is on record that a majority 
of enemy airplanes may penetrate our defense. What good is it to know that 
we are about to be attacked if there is no adequate equipment available to combat 
the effects of such attack? 

As an example of the apparently heedless deletions that were made by the 
House, this Administration cannot, under this appropriation bill, reimburse the 
General Services Administration for the salaries of the uniformed guards needed 
for the security of its property and classified material. 

The House action in striking out the $2,500 originally estimated for ex- 
traordinary expenses works a particular hardship upon the Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration. In dealing with highly placed persons in State and Foreign Gov- 
ernments, it is necessary to have funds available for purpeses not ordinarily 
provided for in an operating appropriation. Restoration of this item is requested. 

By deleting funds for the procurement of news services, periodicals, and news- 
paper subscriptions, the House has acted to prevent the Administration from 
obtaining daily knowledge of the actions of the States and communities in civil 
defense matters, and timely information regarding the public sentiment and 
appreciation of civil defense measures cannot be obtained. 

In establishing an appropriation to be known as “Federal contributions,” and 
within that appropriation commingling both funds for shelter and protective 
facilities and funds for organizational equipment, the Administration is handi- 
capped in that the funds for shelters and protective facilities are required by 
law to be apportioned among the States upon a fixed basis as provided in the 
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Federal Civil Defense Act and consequently should be in a separate appropria- 
tion. The desired flexibility of having the funds for organizational equipment 
in the same appropriation with the general operations of the civil defense pro- 
gram is lost, while the accounting problem becomes more difficult. 

It is sincerely hoped that the Senate Appropriations Committee will restore 
the appropriation structure originally submitted to the House so that the Civil 
Defense Administration will retain the flexibility necessary to carry out the duties 
it is charged with in the Federal Civil Defense Act. 

Sincerely, 


FEDERAL Crivit DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


Summary of appeal 


Appropriation title istimate | House | Imerease+| 4... 
ppropriation title Estimate | action | decrease— | Appeal 


Operations - s $128, 000, 000 $1, 750, 000 ‘| $126, 250,000 | $128, 000;000 
Protective facilities ! Or Bb ackne mabuaide 250, 000, 000 80, 000, 000 |—170, 000,000 | 250, 000, 000 
Procurement fund ANS tae 25, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 | 20, 000, 000 | 25, 000, 000 
Emergency fund 2 | 0 100, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 | 0 


Total ‘ | 403, 000, 000 186, 750,000 |—216, 250,000 | 403, 000, 000 


! House action changed title to ‘‘Federal contributions’’. 


2 House action created new appropriation to be available only after a declaration of a civil-defense emer- 
gency. 


OPERATIONS 
(1951 estimate, $128,000,000; Third Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951) 


(House hearings, ch. XT) 
(P. 19, line 18) 


1. Page 19, line 18: Strike out “(not to exceed five)’ and insert in lieu 
thereof “‘(not to exceed seventeen ).” 

The House action in reducing the authorization to buy 17 vehicles would 
eliminate 12 vehicles that were required for the following activities: 

(a) Headquarters staff: 2 vehicles; 
(b) Field Offices: 10 vehicles. 

Federal Civil Defense Administration field offices are to be established by 
June 30, 1951, to provide liaison and coordination between various States and 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration. Six of these are already in limited 
operation. 

It is believed automobile transportation is far more economical in both money 
and time than reliance upon public transportation facilities, therefore, one 
vehicle for each office is requested. The House action would not permit pro- 
curement of these vehicles. 


(P. 19, line 24; p. 20, line 1) 


Page 19, line 24, and page 20, line 1: Strike out “$1,750,000: Provided, That 
$110,000 shall be available for” and insert in lieu thereof “security guard serv- 
ices; not to exceed $2,500, for emergency and extraordinary expenses, to be 
expended under the direction of the Administrator for such purposes as he 
deems proper, and his determination thereon shall be final and conclusive; and 
not to exceed $1,080, for purchases of newspapers, periodicals, and teletype 
news services; $128,000,000 of which not to exceed $119,323,000 shall remain 
available until June 30, 1952, for (1) making those financial contributions 
pursuant to subsection (i) of section 201 of said Act which are required to be 
equally matched by the States, (2) the procurement of materials under said 
Act for Federal stockpiling, and (3)”. 
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The effect of this reduction is shown in the following table: 


Operations, Federal Civil Defense Administration 


Estimate | House action 


Fire-fighting services: Orzanizational equipment 
Warden service: Or*anizational equipment 
Engineering services: Stockpile 
Transportation services: Stockpile 
Rescue service: Organizational equipment 
Warning and communications system: 
Organizational equipment 5, 521, 000 () 
Operating costs . 237, 000 2 $110, 000 
Reserve supply operations: Operating costs.....................-.-.---.....- 2, 058, 000 0 
Medical services: 
a os a eeoamemedel ‘ 13, 850, 000 
Stockpile 61, 761, 000° 
Operating cost 27, 000 
Welfare Service: Stockpi ‘ a 15, 426, 000 
Training and education: Operating costs_........-..........-...--.--..---- 787, 000 
Researeh and development: Operating costs 5 3, 875, 000 
Executive direction: Operating costs... ...........-.--.-..-2.-.-----.----- 1, 515, 000 





a a te a a ee eR a a -| 128, 000, 000 1, 750, 000 


1 House action provided $5,000,000 in the appropriation ‘‘ Federal contributions” for this purpose. 

? Equipment only. 

3 An increase of $103,090. Lanzuaze of report indicates i iteat t» give this to Pablic Affairs for education 
of ‘man on the street.”’ 


Summary of House action 


Estimate. | House action 


Organizatio 1a] equipment_-_-_......-...-.-- seinttid, Kaka absiviet avin,’ cei oe ots eee | $29, 484, 000 0 
Stockpiling. pia tibetan sin ln BUG te ede wren San ca a eatin th lage = ari ly 


0 
Operating co sts_._.....---- ; 8, 499, 000 | $1, 759, 000 


128,000,000 | 1,750, 009 
| 


In addition to the above items, the House action has stricken appropriation 
language that would. (1) permit the FCDA.to reimburse any other government 
agency for security guard services; (2) permit the Administrator to have any 
funds available for extraordinary purposes; (3) permit the purchase of news- 
papers, periodicals, or teletype news services; (4) for stockpiling, or the procure- 
ment of organizational equipment, except for communications equipment. 


ORGANIZATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


The House action in striking out all funds for organizational equipment, 
except the $5,000,000 for communications equipment, has the effect of denying 
any funds to States (on a matching fund basis) for the procurement of such 
items as fire-fighting equipment, first aid and medical supplies, and rescue equip- 
ment. The States have made, or are making, funds available for this purpose, 
and procurement of the-above items-is not possible until the Federal Government 
makes its share of the funds available. 

These items were included in the estimates in pursuance of that portion of 
the Federal Civil Defense Act, (sec. 201) which indicates Federal participation in 
these areas. Surveys in the field reveal that fire-fighting equipment at the 
perimeter of target areas is not available in sufficient quantities to meet minimum 
standards. 

Any delay on the part of the Federal Government will intensify the already 
noticeable public apathy toward civil defense. Furthermore, while certain 
suppliers have indicated ability to produce under current conditions, they may 
divert their facilities to other kinds of production in the future in order to obtain 
military production orders. This would then put Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration in competition with the military. 

Lack of organizational equipment in the target areas after enemy action 
cannot be remedied regardless of the amount of funds:that may-then be available. 
In addition, no matter how thorough a training program individuals may have 
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completed, lack of equipment will prevent their continued interest and the 
further development of their skills. Nor can the present maldistribution of 
equipment of various types be remedied without additional equipment. For 
example; ordinary: day-to-day needs dictate that. fire-fightipg.equipment be cen- 
trally located in cities. Civil defense requirements envisage equipment in the 
supporting (perimeter) areas. 

Further planning for civil defense will be conditioned entirely on the Federal 
attitude toward the joint procurement of organizational equipment. 


STOCKPILING 


Local supplies of the items requested for Federal stockpiling are either non- 
existant, inadequate, or so located as to be virtually certain of destruction during 
the first attack. An effective civil defense organization requires supplies imme- 
diately available to the stricken area after an attack. It is recognized that to 
provide for the anticipated needs of every target area individually is not economi- 
cally feasible. Instead, the Administration proposed to establish a system of 
stockpiling based on having these stocks so distributed as to be available to several 
target areas. ‘ This:-plan-embraces a solution to all three pertions of the problem 
of supplies to stricken areas: 

(a) Acquire supplies not now existing in various target areas. 

(b) Augment supplies now existing in localities in inadequate quantity. 

(c) Locate the supplies in a relative safe area where they will be available 
to two or more target areas. 

Federal stockpiling of stores is recommended for several reasons. In the first 
place, when the stores are one hundred percent federally owned, redistribution 
of the critical items to various parts of the country is at the discretion of the 
Administration, whereas, if the stores were procured on a matching fund basis, 
this could not-be done witheut the consent of the contributing State and they 
would be naturally reluctant to pay for supplies to be used by another State. Sec- 
ondly, civil defense, like the Military Establishment, is a national problem and 
the expenses, at least to some degree, should be borne by all citizens, not solely 
by those who reside in critical target areas. For the States and communities to 
bear one-half of the organizational equipment and administration of civil defense 
below the national level is no little burden. 


OPERATING COSTS 


The action of the House reduced the funds for operating costs from $8,499,000 
to $1,750,000. This reduction eliminated completely all funds for research and 
development and the operations of the reserve supply system. The operation of a 
system of reserve supply stocks embraces the control over the location and pack- 
aging of such stocks. To do this, the Administration planned for a system of 
distribution points contiguous to the several target areas. 

The largest single item of operating costs contained in the estimate, was for 
research and development. Answers to problems created by atomic warfare, bio- 
logical warfare, and chemical warfare, are desperately needed. A simple, easily 
maintained radiation detection and measuring device is but one example of need 
created by atomic warfare. <A practical method of early detection of airborne and 
waterborne bacterial agents is not known at this time. Proper preventative and 
curative measures to combat chemical warfare agents are needed. 

In the field of shelter research many questions remain unanswered. For 
evample: What is the most economical manner to construct shelters and what 
materials should be used in construction? What is the best way for the man in 
the street to provide a shelter for his family? How can shelters be ventilated 
during a fire-storm? What type of buildings and what areas within them are 
relatively safe now? 

Medical research has several problems directly related to civil defense, part'cu- 
larly in the area of biological warfare. The military has dealt with this problem 
for some time but solutions that are practical in situations of troops under arms 
are not necessarily applicable to the general public. 

The other items stricken or reduced by House action will require a revision 
of the entire concept of the civil defense function. Simply stated, is the Civil 
Defense Administration to take an aggressive position in the development of a 


civil defense program or is it to be limited to criticism and second-guessing of 
State actions? 
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PROTECTIVE FACILITIES 
(1951 estimate, $250,000,000; Third Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951) 
° (House hearings, chap. XI) 
(P. 20, lines 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, and 10) 


1. Page 20, line 4: Strike out “Federal. contributions” and insert in lieu 
thereof “Protective facilities.” 

2. Page 20, line 5: After the word States insert the following, “for shelter 
and other protective facilities.” : 

3. Page 20, line 7: Strike out “$80,000,000”, and insert in lieu thereof “$250,- 
000,000"—an increase of $170,000,000. 

4. Page 2, lines 7 and 8: Strike out “June 30, 1952”, and insert in lieu thereof 
“expended.” 

5. Page 20, lines 8and 9: Strike out “Provided, That of this amount $75,000,000 
shall be available only for shelters and other protective facilities :” 

6. Page 20; line 10: Strike out “further,”’. 

In the budget estimates, $250,000,000 was requested to provide modification 
of the existing structures for protective facilities envisioning, (1) the modifica- 
tion of public structures, (2) the modification of privately owned structures, 
and (3) the construction of dual purpose facilities and communal type protective 
structures, on a basis of matching funds with the States. No contributions are 
to be made for individual or family type structures, nor for shelter outside of 
critical target areas. 

The House action reduced this amount to $75,000,000 and added an item of 
$5,000,000 to provide matching funds for the joint procurement of organizational 
equipment. The Administration requests that the $5,000,000 item be made 
available in the “Operations” appropriation, and that the original sum of $250 
million be restored. This would segregate the funds for shelters and protective 
facilities which is highly desirable because of the legislative provisions for the 
allocation of these funds among the several States. 

In addition, the restoration of the period of appropriation availability is 
requested inasmuch as the necessarily prolonged time for formulation and 
approval of State plans, which are a factor precedent to approval of any match- 
ing funds-makes obligations’of these funds in a limited period undesirable from 
the standpoint of good stewardship. The Congress will be afforded opportunity 
for review of this program annually and an increase to the appropriation can be 
evaluated in the light of past accomplishments. 


CIvIL DEFENSE PROCUREMENT FUND 
(1951 estimate, $25,000,000; Third Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951) 
(House hearings, ch. XI) 
(P. 20, line 23) 


1. Page 20, line 23: Strike out “$5,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$25,000,000.” 

House action in reducing this fund from $25,000,000 to $5,000,000 was in accord- 
ance with the reduction of the “Operations” appropriation. Restoration of the 
25,000,000 figure is requested to provide a fund roughly equivalent to the amount 
for matching funds contained in the requested restoration in the “Operations” 
appropriation. 

This fund will enable the Federal Civil Defense Administration to place pro- 
eurement orders for organizational equipment on the basis of standard specifica- 
tions and control distribution to the areas of greatest criticality and need. The 
fund will be reimbursed upon delivery of the equipment to the States. 
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EMERGENCY FUND 
(1951 estimate, none; Third Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951) 
(House hearings, ch. XI) 
(P. 21, line 7) 


1. Page 21, lines 7 to 17: The funds provided by this appropriation are not 
available to the Administration except after the declaration of a civil defense 
emergency. It appears that if such a state of emergency was declared, the 
Administrator would be then entitled to invoke the powers conferred upon him 
by title III of the Federal Civil Defense Act which provides, among other things, 
that he may incur obligations for civil defense purposes in excess of any 
appropriation. 

The Administration suggests the striking out of this entire appropriation. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Haypen. I think, Governor, perhaps you could start the 
story, and perhaps we will have more members of the committee in 
later. 

Mr. Catpweti. Mr. Chairman, this business of civil defense is 
secondary only to the military defense. It makes little difference what 
you have from a military standpoint if for any reason the civil popu- 
lation fails to back it up, or indulges in panic demonstrations. If 
industries are shut down, the military cannot function. 

I suppose because for over a century this country has been free from 
any real threat of continental attack, it is extremely difficult for the 
civil population to visualize-what may happen. It isn’t easy to bring 
about an acceptance of the facts. 

The people and the Congress share concern over civil defense 
needs on the basis of what is happening in Korea to a considerable 
degree, or what is happening across the diplomatic boards. If things 
seem to be going along smoothly in Korea and we see no imminent 
danger, w hy, interest in civil defense lags. I suspect that in the next 
few “days we will see a great increase in civil defense interest now, 
because of what is happening i in Korea, 

We have got to get away from that sort of thinking in this country. 
This is not a day-to-day emergency we are talking about. This thing 
will run on for a year, for 5 years, and perhaps for 10 years, until the 
Russian question is settled. And unless we are able at the civil level 
to bring about a knowledge of what is going on and an understanding 
of a few simple facts, and the need for education and the need for 
an organization, then we will be terribly remiss if something does 
happen. 

We firmly believe in the program we have developed. However, 
all the Civil Defense Administration can do is to take the authority 
and the funds which are granted to us by the Congress, and do the 
best we can. The responsibility, of course, is the responsibility of 
both of us, and if we abuse our authority or waste our funds, why, 
naturally we are going to be severely criticized. - On the other hand, 
if you limit us too much, either in author ity or in funds, and we 
fail to bring about public understanding and a functioning civil 
defense program, then we will all be very severely criticized, and 
properly so. 


81646—51——_-43 
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SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


There is one other thing of a general nature that I want to impress 
upon you, and that is actually the money we are talking about in civil 
defense is of an inconsequential nature if we speak comparably. We 
are talking about a few hundred million dollars to do this job, com- 
pared to the billions being spent on military defense. We are talking 
about a national organization of 1,000 people, for instance, that is 
the Federal Civil Defense administrative agency in Washington, with 
a total civil defense employment at the Federal level in Washington 
and in the 13 regions, of something less than 3,000 people. Please note 
that this means getting 150 million Americans informed about these 
things, and training some 15 to 20 millions of Americans in that sort 
of an organization. 

Now, our job is to minimize the effects of an attack. That is the 
first thing. We do that by informing the civil population what they 
should do, and then training them in what a smaller group should do 
in the event of an attack. 

Secondarily, our job is to keep the production lines going. That 
means that the industries must be encouraged and guided in the pro- 
tection of their plants and their workers, 

One factor which I think is very important is that if any foreign 
nation knows that the civil population of this country is trained and 
organized to take an iincks it will probably be a great deterrent 


against an attack. If Russia understands that the American popula- 
tion is trained to meet this attack, that it has a going, hard-hitting 
organization to cope with it, then they will understand that popula- 


tion bombing will be perhaps too little effective to be desirable. 


ACTION BY STATES LEGISLATURES 


Chairman McKe.iar. Can I ask you there, Governor, what are the 
three States that did not come in? 

Mr. Catpwett. All of the States are working with us, Senator. 

Chairman McKetiar. This report says 45 of the States. 

Mr. CaLpwe.L. You see, we have 26 or 28 legislatures still in ses- 
sion, and the fact that some haven’t approved the bill doesn’t indicate 
in anywise that all of the States will not have approved by the time 
they are through. 

That brings up this question, and I would not like to be thought of 
as criticizing the House action at all, and I know exactly what hap- 
pened there. They were busy with a number of things. They had 
too little time, and they got the impression the public was apathetic, 
and in an effort to save some money they did what they thought was 
a wise thing. But the peculiar thing about this civil defense pro- 
gram is that if you can get the story over, you will have no difficulty. 
People acting on it must know what the score is, and they must know 
what you are going to do. And we didn’t get it over to the House. 

Senator Corpon. How much time did you spend before the sub- 
committee ? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. We spent a little over 3 hours. The action which 
was taken by the House had unfortunate results, because of 28 legis- 
latures being in session and considering this problem. Oregon, for 
instance, had already approved $688,000 for matching purposes. » And 
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when the House acted as it did, the Oregon Legislature withdrew its 
approval of those funds. My own State, in Florida, had the bill up 
and was ready to gets it, and when the House action occurred 
they thought, “Well, if the Congress doesn’t think that this is im- 
portant, why should be strain ourselves for it?” They thought they 
were in a favorable position anyway, because of their geographical 
location. 

Generally, we have found a great lessening of interest in civil de- 
fense because the States are of the impression that the Congress doesn’t 
think it too important, so naturally they are not going to go all-out 
and strain themselves to make money available when it isn’t essential. 

So, for that reason, we need to move firmly and in the right direction 
and let this country know that the civil population is essential to any 
national war effort, and that the Congress recognizes the danger and 
the needs. : 


AMOUNT OF AUTHORIZATION BILL 
When the act was passed, it was passed with the knowledge of am 
estimated cost of some $3,000,000,000. We are asking for this supple- 


mental appropriation now, and we will come for the regular 1952 
budget in the course of the spring. 


PROBLEMS OF MATCHING OF FUNDS 


Senator Know.anv. Might I propound a question to the Governor 
at that point ¢ 
One problem which has arisen, and I have had some discussion 


with you and with Mr. Wadsworth, and I am sure quite a number of 
the Senators, if not on this committee at least in the Senate, have had 
communications from their States relative to the uncertainties on 
this matching of State funds. 

Now, it has seemed to me, and I have sent for the letter from Gov- 
ernor Warren on it, that unless this thing is settled, it tends to en- 
courage States at least perhaps to delay on their civil-defense activi- 
ties, and rewards the States which do delay and penalizes the States 
which are prepared and have been prepared to go ahead. 

I would like you to direct some of your attention to at least being 
able to go back to January 12, I think it was, when the legislation 
became effective, so that under proper standards, which of course 
would have to be set up, the States which have tried to carry their 
share of the load would not be penalized against in this matching 
set-up. 

M.. CALDWELL. Senator, we have been in a rather difficult position 
there, because, of course, we did not know what matching funds we 
would have available. We have not had the time to come up with all 
the specifications which would represent the maximum of simplicity 
and the usability of the equipment. Organizational equipment will 
be apportioned on the basis of critical target areas. 

Now, we have not been able, of course, to tell, we will say, the State 
of California how much organizational equipment should be appor- 
tioned to it and be matched by the Federal Government, because we 
did not know what our available funds would be for these items. 

We have felt that it was not wise to say to the States: “Go on and 
buy your equipment and we will match it,” for several reasons. Per- 
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haps they would buy equipment which would be more elaborate than 
we would be willing to match funds for. Secondly, they might buy 
more equipment than should, on the basis of the total need, Se allo- 
cated to them. 

If we were to say to a State to go on and do your buying and we 
will match it, we may be in the position of giving that State a priority 
on equipment which is essential and which is scarce and which should 
be distributed to other critical areas. 

Now, once our funds are fixed and we know what we have, then 
we can say, “Well, any equipment that you have acquired, we will 

say, since January 1 2, that complies substantially with these speci- 
fications and which can comply substantially with this price level, 
and on the basis of critical target areas is not disproportionate, we 
‘an match.” But until we know what we can do, it is not possible 
to tell the States what they can buy on this basis, because I think 
we get into a tremendous amount of confusion if we do that. 


REQUEST FOR RETROACTIVE APPROPRIATION 


Now, once the appropriation is fixed, and I think the Congress 
should determine what the retroactive date is, then we can lay down 
a simple yardstick which they can comply with and which will not, 
as you say, give preferential treatment to the laggard States. 

Senator Kwowianp. Have you discussed, for instance, with _— 
legal authorities or with the General Accounting Office or with others 
on the cut-off date? I understand that there might be some question 
as to whether you could go beyond January 12. 

Mr. Carpwetn. I think it is fairly definite—and our general counsel 
is here—that we could not go back of January 12, and I do not believe 
we are certain we can even be retroactive to January 12. 

Is that right, Mr. Sabin? 

Mr. Sanrn. ¥ es, I think we can, from a legal point of view. 

Senator KNow.anp. It is just a matter of congressional policy on 
the matter of January 12? 

Mr. Catpwext, I think we would prefer that the Congress fix the 
retroactive date. Our policy is going to be a pretty tough one. We 
are going to match equipment w vhich will do the job which will not 
involve gold labels and all of that. It will be minimum equipment, 
and it, will then have to be distributed on the basis of target areas, 
and it should be handled in this way: All of the needs of all of the 
critical target areas should be made known to us, and one order with 
one priority go in. Otherwise, there will be tremendous confusion 
in the manufacturing world, and they will be confronted with a lot 
of orders of varying types of equipment, involving a lot of priorities, 
and there will be gr reat confusion. It would help if all of the States 
would indicate to the Federal Civil Defense Administration, “We 
need this many fire pumps,” and so on. 


EQUITABLE STANDARDS FOR PROGRAM DISCUSSED 


Senator Knowxanp. That is an administrative decision, and of 
course, you people should set such decisions and as tough standards 
as you feel should be set and are equitable under the circumstances, 
but it does seem to me that once having set those standards, that a 
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State which recognizes that the country is confronted with a deadly 
peril, and has tri ied to follow the general le: eaeraeee of the national 
civil defense organization and move ahead, and within those general 
specifications has purchased equipment, they should not be penalized, 
and the State which has sat on its hands and waited and done nothing 
pending this should be rewarded for waiting. It seems to me just 
common equity would demand that they be treated on the same equi- 
table basis as States which were late in starting. 
Mr. Catpweu. I agree wholeheartedly w ith that. 


UNAVAILABLE SERVICES DUE TO HOUSE ACTION 


Now, I would like to point out that on the basis of the appropria- 
tions made in the House, we can do nothing in the way of equipment 
for the fire-fighting services; we can do nothing for equipment for 
the warden services; and we can do nothing for engineering services 
equipment and supplies; we can do nothing in the rescue services, 
and unless you can set up some rescue teams that know how to go 
into debris and to get the people out, you have a bad situation. 


HOUSE ACTION 


MEDICAL SUPPLIES 


We can do nothing in reserve supply operations; for medical serv- 
ices, such as organization supplies and the stockpiling, there are no 
funds provided. 

I want to tell you gentlemen that this business of medical stock- 


piles is vital. The manufacturers must be put on notice as to what 

we need, the orders must be given to them so that they can gear up 

their productive « capacities and get that material to us and get it al- 

located out to the Federal warehouses. We can do nothing in the 
way of equipment and supplies for welfare services. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


In research and development, no funds are provided. That means 
that if the city of San Francisco comes up with a proposed shelter 
program, we have no research data with which to evaluate it. 


SHELTER AND PROTECTIVE FACILITIES 


In shelter and protective construction, we thought $250,000,000 was 
about what we should use, and the House allowed $75,000,000. I 
don’t know what we can use. We should have available funds to 
match whatever the States feel they should have, and whatever we 
think they can use wisely. Those funds will be used only if they come 
up with sound plans. 

MATCHING OF FUNDS 


Senator Ture. I did not quite understand, Governor, what it was 
you stated that the civil defense could assist the States with. Did I 
understand you to say matching of funds ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes, sir. We match the or ganizational equipment ; 
that is, the fire pumpers and all of that sort of thing. We also match 
funds for the shelter program. 
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Now, on top of that, the Federal Government has the responsibility 
of stockpiling these medical supplies at Federal expense, and ware- 
housing them in the neighborhood of critical target areas. 

Senator Ture. Then if a State was expending $100,000 for some 
type of shelter in a downtown district, they could get some assistance 
from the Federal funds ? 

Mr. Catpwett. Yes; if the city spends the $100,000, then, subject 
to approval of the project, the Federal Government will reimburse 
to the extent of $50,000. 

Senator Ture. If the city proposed to construct some highways in 
‘and about the city, and also railroad construction that would be able 
to get you about the city in the event the heart of the city was 
bombed. 

Mr. Catpwetu. No, Senator, that is not a facility which we could 
match expense on. 

Senator Ture. Are you studying the possibility of trying to bypass 
some railroad terminal center by advising the construction of roads 
out and about the city so that you could transfer freights and trans- 
fer trains? 

Mr. Catpwett. In a very general sense only. Considerable thought 
should be given to these problems by the common carriers and the 
States and cities. 

Senator Youna. Is the matching always, Governor, on a Federal- 
State basis, or do you match directly with the cities ? 

Mr. Catpwe.y. Well, as you know, under the act we deal directly 
with the States. Now, the State must make the arrangement with the 
city, so roughly, it is 50 percent Federal Government and 50 percent 
State or city or State and city. 


STATE ENABLING LEGISLATION 


Senator Youne. I am wondering how many States have passed 
enabling legislation ? 

Mr. Catpwein. Some 45, I believe, have enabling legislation now. 

I made the point a moment ago, which I would like to make again, 
and that is that the attitude of ‘the States whose legislatures are now 
in session, will be determined to a considerable degree by what the 
Congress does on this appropriation. I used the illustration of 
$688,000 approved by the State of Oregon, which was withdrawn 
when they saw what the House did on this appropriation bill, be- 
cause Oregon evidently felt that the Congress doesn’t think civil 
defense is ‘important, and therefore they will not put the burden on 
their people of raising any unnecessary money. 

Senator Frrauson. Was that only because of the amount, or was it 
stipulations in what Congress said ¢ 

Mr. Catpwett. Solely the amount, I think, And I think porte 
1 pointed out before you came in, Senator Ferguson, that practically 
nothing was taken care of there in the House bill. There is nothing 
for fire services or warden services or engineering services, transpor- 
tation services, rescue services, and nothing in reserve supply opera- 
tions, and nothing i in medical stockpiling or organizational equipment, 
and nothing in welfare. 
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Senator Frrevson. That is why I asked my question: it was not 
only the amount, but they felt that Congress should have allowed 
for different items that they wanted covered ? 

Mr. Catpwe.t. I suspect that you are right to a considerable de- 
gree there. 

Senator Frercuson. In other words, they wanted a certain amount 
for wardens, and so forth, and Congress specified for particular proj- 
ects that they may not have necessarily approved. 


HOUSE ACTION ON POST-ATTACK FUNDS 


Mr. Catpwe... For instance, the House provided for $100,000,000 
for post-attack funds. ‘That doesn’t mean anything. We would have 
whatever money is necessary to meet that. Congress will make it im- 
mediately available. 

What they need to do is to get ready, and so, that $100,000,000 was 
just an idle gesture. 

Now, what these cities need and the States need is some money which 
an be made available for this vital equipment, and they need to know 
that the Federal Government is going to discharge its responsibility 
in stockpiling the medical supplies, they need to know that we are 
ready to match shelter funds that are expended in the cities; and little 
of that was taken care of. 

Senator Fereuson. When you come to medical supplies, have you 
laid out a program of specific kinds of medical supplies so that you 
will not accumulate necessarily all kinds of medical supplies, but you 
have specified certain supplies ? 

Mr. Catpweu. Yes, sir; and to an almost complete degree we are 
using specifications now common with the Defense Dep: urtment so that 
we will not be confusing the manufacturers, and we intend to use in 
every way we can whatever services the Defense Department and other 
Federal agencies can provide in the buying and the handling of the 
transactions. 

Senator Frreuson. Are you specializing on supplies that will re- 
lieve people from bombing injuries from atomic bombs, or also other 
bombs ¢ 

Mr. Catpwett. All bombs, atomic bombs and incendiaries and the 
blockbusters, and we also have to provide for the threat of biological 
warfare or chemical warfare, and things of that sort. There must be 
an ample supply of whatever is necessary under the foreseeable emer- 
gencies, that are stockpiles within 2 or 3 or 4 hours of any critical 
target area. 


AMOUNT FOR MEDICAL SUPPLIES REQUESTED 


Senator Frerauson. How much do you anticipate that you would 
need in medical supplies ¢ 

Mr. CatpwetL. We were asking here for a total of $70,000,000 in 
stockpiling. 

Senator Frrevuson. That is better than $1,000,000 per State. 

Mr. Catpwetit. Yes. And the reason we need that is because there 
are no reserve civilian supplies in existence. Now, these orders should 
be placed so that the manufacturers can gear up for this production 
and make it available. 
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Senator Frrevson. Have you thought out a program of supplying 
it to key places in the State? It seems like an awful lot of supplies, 
some $70,000,000 in medical supplies. . 

Mr. Caupwett. It sounds like an awful lot of medical supplies, but 
not for millions of casualties. Actually when you break it down it 
would be concentrated in certain critical areas. 

Senator Frereuson. That is why I wondered whether you had 
thought it out along that line of critical areas. 

Mr. CaLpwe tt. Yes. sir. 

Senator Hiri. Do you know what the medical supply bill of the 
country is today, over-all? 

Mr. Cautpwe tt. I do not. 

Senator Hii. I just wondered what percent of the over-all supply 
that we turn out every year and sell, would that $70,000,000 be. 

Senator Knowranp. Along the line that Senator Ferguson has 
been questioning you, is it proposed that these supplies be in depots 
outside of critical areas, so that by airlift or otherwise they could 
be brought in, so that we would not lose these supplies in maybe 
the first air attack upon our country and find all of our warehouses 
had gone up? 

Mr. ‘Catpwetit. They will be very carefully dispersed, and perhaps 
2 or 3 or 4 hours by truck away from any critical target area, so that 
in any event we have that. There will not be enough available in 
whatever hospitals, drug stores, or similar facilities, to take care of 
the immediate impact. 

These medical supplies that we are talking about, none of that will 
be lost, because it will be of the type that can be stored indefinitely 
or rotated as the years go by. 


CONSCRIPTION OF TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS AT STATE LEVEL 


Senator Corpon. You mentioned depots here, and that means trans- 
portation, and it means emergency transportation to the extent of the 
conscription of any transportation available, and immediately. Now, 
does the present law give you that power of taking? 

Mr. Caupwe i. Yes, sir; and the States and cities should know 
where every truck in every community is, and arrange with the truck- 
ing people and the bus people, and all of those facilities, so that those 
things can be made immediately available. 

Senator Corpon. Will that capture be under the States? 

Mr. Cautpwe.t. All operations are by the States. All operating 
functions are at the State level. We will coordinate the operations. 

Senator Fereuson. Asa rule, by State employees / 

Mr. Catpweti. We will have the State highway services and all 
of those things listed, and nailed down on a system that makes them 
immediately available in the event of an emergency. ~ That will be 
true throughout the country. It is amazing how much equipment 
there is that can be made available without any immediate cost to the 
Federal Government. 

Senator Fercuson. I would think so. For instance, the State police 
of my State, and the highway department, can all be used, because 
if you would ever try to put in new equipment—it is not your purpose 
to build new warehousing, and so on? 
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Mr. Catpwety. Whether we can find the warehouses in isolated areas 
that would be safe for use is still another question. The General 
Services Administration is studying that now. We can’t use ware- 
houses down in the middle of a critical tar get area, because you risk 
the loss of the warehouses and their contents. 

Now, what we can do on the warehouse thing is an open question, 
and one being studied by the General Services Administration at this 
time. 

Senator Frrevson. Is it your purpose to furnish the medical pro- 
fession with certain supplies i in their offices ? 

Mr. CaLtpweu. Oh, no, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. None of that? 


WAREHOUSING OF MEDICAL SUPPLIES 


Mr, Catpwet. No, sir. These supplies will be warehoused and 
will be usable only after the emergency. 

Senator Frereuson. Only after - bombing? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes, sir. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have tried to give you a sort of a picture. 
I want to ask you, if you will, to let Colonel Pinkney of Air Force 
Intelligence tell you what the military service is doing and what the 
likelihood of attac king planes getting through is; and then, Colonel, 
when you get through, if you will turn it over to Mr. Kullenberg and 
let Mr. Kullenberg of our agency give them the assumptions as to the 
effects. If that is s agreeable, I would like Colonel Pinkney to do that. 

Colonel Pinkney. F irst, it might be well to mention this chart here, 
to which I will refer from time to time, sir. It is one of the Northern 
Hemisphere, principally of the Northern Hemisphere, with the North 
Pole in the center. North America lies on our left as we look at it, 
with San Francisco at the top and Washington down at the bottom. 

Senator Corvon. Is there anything there that any informed mili- 
tary man in the world does not know ¢ 

(Off the record.) 


STATEMENT OF LESLIE L. KULLENBERG 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Senator Corpon. I wonder if we might have a thumbnail bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Kullenberg. 

Mr. Kutiennere. Very briefly, ‘Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my 
principal background has been in the field of aviation for the past 21 
years. Shortly after getting out of school, I started work for the city 
of Los Angeles when the municipal airport was first taken over by 
the city. 1 worked with the city of Los Angeles until 1941, when I 
joined the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and I worked with them 
until April of last year, when I resigned to join the Civil Defense 
Office, which was then in NSRB. While employed by CAA I was on 
loan to the Atomic Energy Commission for a period of 6 months, and 
was assigned to Sandia Base to assist in a solution of a number of 
problems down there in the field of management, personnel, and train- 
ing. That was at the time that Dr. Paul Larson was the director of 
the laboratory. 
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Senator Haypen. That is in New Mexico? 

Mr. Kutienserc. Yes. And so I spent considerable time in the 
weapons end of the program of the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
had an opportunity to get pretty well acquainted with the capabilities 
of atomic weapons. Does that suffice sir? 

Senator Corpon. That is fine. 

(Off-the-record discussion. ) 

Senator Frreuson. What we would like to have is the figures on 
what we might anticipate with our fullest defense, and not on what 
Nagasaki was, without any defense. 

Mr. Catowewt. I think the answer is that if Nagasaki had known 
what we know now, and had observed some simple things which we 
can observe, even under those conditions, the casualties could have 
been reduced by half. 


REDUCTION OF CASUALTIES BY EFFICIENT CIVIL DEFENSE PREPARATIONS 


Senator Corvon. Do you have some figures now projected in your 
thinking of the extent to which you can minimize the effect of a sus- 
tained number of bomb bursts and how would your civil defense opera- 
tion, let us say, react to that, and what difference would it make 
whether you did or did not have civil defense? I am leaving out any 
matter of cutting down the number by defensive action away from the 
target, and assuming that they reach the target, so that if you figured 
10 could reach it without any defense, 7 at least would be there if you 
gave them the maximum defense so that we are going to figure that 
they are going to be there. What would your civil defense do to 
minimize the results of that type of atomic attack? We will have 
the two; we will have the raw, naked, without any defense, and we 
will have the results if we go through a complete civilian defense. 

Mr. Kutienserc. In answer to your question, sir, if we start with 
the first assumption that we can get adequate warning, which could 
be anything from 5 minutes to an hour or 2 hours, based on the build- 
up of our radar network 

Senator Corpon. That is defensive, that is in the military field, and 
do they not have that? 

Mr. Kutienserc. That is correct, sir, but then any action that the 
public can take must be based on the capabilities of the Air Force to 
give us warning, and then the period of warning that we get will deter- 
mine how many people can seek shelter. If you have 5 minutes of 
warning and people are properly educated as to what to do, just that 
fact alone in most of our American cities will reduce these casualties 
by a very large percentage. 

Senator Corpvon. Do you have any idea how much? 

Mr. Kutienserc. We estimate approximately 50 percent, if the 
people will do the things which they should to protect themselves from 
this thing. 

Senator Kircorre. Now, another question at that point. That, how- 
ever, does not, protect the industrial potential of the city in any way 
whatsoever, does it? 

Mr. Kuxienserc. It does from this standpoint, sir, that you can 
knock out a lathe, and it can rather quickly be rebuilt, but if you knock 
out the worker, and if you kill the worker who is manning that lathe 
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or the workers manning that lathe, it will take you considerably longer 
to put it back into operation. So we believe that the protection 

enator Kireorr. You believe the manpower is more important than 
the plant; the plant can be replaced. 

Mi . Kutienserc. From the standpoint of replacement, you could 
probably replace the physical plant. 

Senator Kireore. But not the skilled manpower, not the trained 
machinist or the mechanic, because it takes time to train those men. 

Mr. Kuuiensere. That is correct. 

Senator Kireore. And that is why you think that the protection 
of that skilled personnel is of the highest importance. 

Mr. Kutuensere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WapswortH. You said, Senator, “If you had a complete civil 
defense.” It is hard to tell when any civil defense would be com- 
plete. You could say at any one time you have gone as far as you 
can up to that time, however if you have enough advance warning 
and if you have places for people to go and equipment that they can 
use to cope with disaster, we think it would be away above 50 percent, 
away above, possibly 75 or 80 percent. If you get a strategic or a long- 
term alert, it would be possible to move people out of the central areas 
of the cities, making less people there to be hit when the bomb drops. 

The “completion” of civil defense, however, would be almost impos- 
sible to talk about. 

Senator Corpon. You are going to have to outguess the Soviet as 
to where it is going to be dropped. 


EVACUATION OF POPULATION FROM CONGESTED AREAS 


Mr. Wapsworrtu. That is the difficult part of the evacuation theory. 

Senator Corpon. Pin-point bombing actually is not pin-point bomb- 
ing. 
Mr. Wapsworrn. It comes fairly close these days. 

Senator Fercuson. Then his espionage agents here are going to tell 
him where he might hit the real crowd of people, is not that right ? 

Mr. Wapswortu. Well, the people who would be moved. 

Senator Frreuson. If you are going to move the people to other 
areas. 

Mr. Wapswortu. People would be spread out considerably and 
there would not be a new concentration of people. They would fan 
out from the congested areas of the city. 

Senator Know.anp. If a plane comes in, Mr. Wadsworth, as a sug- 
gested possibility, in this northeast area of the United States, where 
you said in one point so much of the land area you have this great 
concentration, and a flight of Soviet bombers are headed in the general 
direction, they might let go at any one of a half dozen cities that were 
spread out along the way, so you would never know until the drop 
occurred at what siationlan point they had determined to strike. It 
might be any one of a dozen cities in the general vicinity. 

Mr. Wapswortu. We might move people out of all of that dozen if 
we had enough advance notice. This is not a theory that has been 
proved at all, but the moving of people of that sort would be on a 
priority basis: Women and children and the aged and infirm. If 
there are a good many targets within any one area, you would prob- 
ably have a priority removal from most of those targets. 
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‘Senator Corpvon. You are talking in terms of moving people in 
great numbers, and you are not talking in terms of the amount of 
money you have here. 

Mr. Wavsworrn. This is just the beginning of the program. No 
appropriations have yet been sought for post attack costs. 

Senator Corpon. I can understand the necessity of training, and 
I can understand very clearly the necessity of every individual that 
can be reached having the best information that you can give him, as 
to what to do for himself in case of a bomb drop. I understand, of 
course, the necessity of fire- fighting equipment in volumes that we 

‘annot even begin to approach. Those things seem to me to be ele- 
mentary. But on the bigger field of attempting to move populations, 
I am just a little bit doubtful as to whether we are going to get very 
far. 

Senator Fereuson. If you are going to move populations, you will 
have to install transportation. 

Mr. Wapsworrnu. I am sorry to have given the impression that we 
are going to move populations. It would be a priority situation, and 
it would not be a long move, just to get them out of the congested area 
for a while. 

Senator Fereuson. But you are going to move 100,000,000 people. 

Mr. Wapsworrn. There has been a lot of planning done on that 
already, and the city of Cleveland, Ohio, has had tests that show they 

‘an almost clean out priority people from the center of the city within 
the space of 4 or 5 hours merely by use of public transit, and other 
cities have done a great deal of planning on that line. This is not 
the full answer to civil defense. 

Senator Frerauson. What is the full answer?) How much would it 
cost for the full answer? 

Mr. Wansworrn. It is a combination of everything. 

Senator Frrevson. If you could get all of the money you wanted 
with your proposed plans, what would it cost ? 

Mr. Wapsworru. With the proposed plans we are talking about ? 

Senator Frerauson. What plans you would make if you could get 
all of the money you needed on this thing. 


TOTAL COSTS OF FULL CIVIL-DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. Catpwetu. Senator, a full civil-defense program of ultimate 
capacity would cost $300,000,000,000. This would include relocation 
and dispersion of virtually all important industry and concentrations 
of population, which is not contemplated at this time. 

Senator Fereuson. Then what percentage would it save? 

Mr. CatpweiL. That would be the imponderable. It would depend 
upon a whole series of variables. 

Senator Fercuson. You anticipate something, and what would you 
anticipate it would save ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. The only answer I can give is that it would save 
the maximum number. 

Senator Ferevson. What is the maximum number? 

Mr. Catpwe.. It would depend upon whether it is going to hit 
Manhattan Island in the middle of the day with 7 million people there, 
or hit it at night with 3 million there. 
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Senator Feravson. Your $300,000,000,000 does not amount to much. 

Mr. Catpwe.u. It is what the value of a human life is worth. 

Senator Fercuson. You said if they struck at noon or if they struck 
at night. 

Mr. Catpwe.u. There is a difference, if you have an alert, a strate- 
gic alert, you can keep many out of Manhattan Island. 

Senator Feravson. How many with your total $300,000,000,000 de- 

fense? What would you anticipate? What were the figures? Now, 
you have a total of what you would have for $300,000,000,000. 
“ Mr. Catpwetu. We have not projected the total because it is a fan- 
tastic impossible figure. All we can say is that if we have a reasonable 
civil defense program, with a reasonable expenditure of money, we 
can make the difference between Nagasaki conditions and sound 
preparedness. 

Senator Fercuson. That is what Iam trying to get at. If you spent 
$300,000,000,000, what percentage would you “have ? 

Mr. Catpweti. You probably run it up another 25 or 30 percent, 
but not more than that. This country cannot exist under ideal civil 
defense conditions, because these plants have got to move, and they 
cannot run every time we get an alert, and they have got to stay there 
and take it. And if you get a few minutes alert, somebody can duck 
into a shelter, but those plants have got to keep going or the Army 
a. 

Now, all we can do is to just approach the thing in a reasonable sort 
of way and give these cities adequate civil defense equipment and train 
those ae and let them know what may happen so that they can do 
something and tell them what to do and train them in the doing of it, 
so that we can avert panic. 


CIVIL DEFENSE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Senator Knowianp. What have you done now, Governor, on this 
training situation, because I think Senator Cordon is correct, that 
there are certain things that can and should be done here, but this 
training program, for instance, are you making use of or have you 
worked out training films with Great Britain and are they usable over 
television ¢ Could you get a neighborhood block warden to gather 
around a television set and help in the education of the population ¢ 

Mr. Catpweu. Roughly, the training program envisages this: We 
will have a staff school and three technical training schools in the 


aS 
country that will train the trainers, and then they in turn will go back 


to the communities and they will use television, and they will use visual 
aids, and in considerable part of our population it is going to be a 
family to family training program. 

Chairman McKetiar. Could you train those people if you took 
the House figures ? 

Mr. Catpweti. We can only make a bare beginning, Senator, under 
the House figures, but without supplies training is of no avail. It is 
just a long-time sort of a thing, moving as rapidly as we can, getting 
the information over, and getting an organization down w here your 
block wardens know what to tell “them, and to go from the tenement 
to tenement telling them that it is not necessarily death if a bomb 
drops, if you know what to do, and if you know to duck not in front. 
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of the window, and if you know to stay put when this thing happens 
until somebody tells you it is all clear, and to keep them from getting 
into the streets and stopping the fire trucks and all of that stuff. 

Senator KNowianp. What I would like to know, speaking for my- 
self, I would like to know if you had the funds which you requested, 
how rapidly you can get this program going for this year, I am not 
so much interested in what is going to be done in 1953 or 1954, because 
I have some doubts whether we are going to have until 1953 or 1954. 
I would like to know what our status is as of May 1, if on the anni- 
versary of the traditional May Day we were involved in trouble, and 
if this Korean situation, which it might do overnight, flares up into 
a major operation of planes being used in volume against our forces 
there, and we are faced with war within the month, what is our civil 
defense situation and how rapidly can we move, and what are you 
set up to do if these funds are forthcoming right quick-like? 


RECRUITMENT OF CIVIL DEFENSE CORPS 


Mr. Catpwe tt. If you look at May 1, every State in the Nation has 
a state civil defense director, and all of the way from a few people in 
the organization to a State like New York or California, where they 
have a pretty fair organization. They have no equipment, and not 
much training, but at least a semblance of an organization. But'they 
have no tools and insufficient training to cope with a May 1 disaster. 

Now, by fall we hope to have recruited 15 to 20 million people in the 
civil defense corps. All of them are either trained or in the process 
of training in first aid. All of them are to be trained and there will 
be a few trained, but all of them to be trained in fire services, police 
services, rescue services, and all of the other phases of the program. 
We hope to have a fairly good organization by fall with some training 
done, and with the training machinery set up to move. Most of our 
su plies and equipment will have been ordered, and some delivered. 

Now, that is the most we could hope for under the most favorable 


conditions and with all of the money that we need. 

Senator KNowxanp. Did the Bureau of the Budget allow you all of 
the funds you requested ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. They did not allow us all we requested, but enough 
to start our program. 


BREAKDOWN OF ORIGINAL BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator Knowxtanp. I would like to know what the civil defense or- 
ganization requested of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Catpwe . I do not have those figures, and I am not sure that 
we have them with us. 

Senator Know.anp. Could you get them and insert those in the 
record at this point ? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. We will be glad to do that. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


| Agency request 


























Program Personnel 
ae Total 
| Number | Amount | 

= _ a A 

Ra ike sie se 4 jel ita 2 edtvegntleapicb tes $6, 890, 000 
ESTE SS ; am aad | : Soa Mikaiaasid 2, 773, 000 
SNE iittrwindeccdernanscsasoes : ror SAtedtis Dees deen Tiadedeedecal 12, 588, 000 
Transportation _- ._- de . TR ies | 1, 500, 000 
Rescue - i : é ; kcal ‘ a 800, 000 
CO ia ods cebwewdsdeooen ‘ gee ; 268 $322, 300 13, 935, 250 
Warehousing - - . .. Kune ive ‘ 440 464, 000 3, 733, 77. 
NN daca obetine sit ‘ besaaee ; mt 131, 275, 100 
Peete onre n= r3rnnn- os 20, 745, 500 
Training.__._. | 92 230, 000 | 1, 097, 900 
Research . os ‘ anes ; | 8, 620, 400 
Executive direction. ae bind ec liga AR 1,093 | 2, 124, 700 3, 152, 750 
Subtotal.........- 1 sia nilidil ine itnsasierinetin 1,893 | 3,141,000 | 207, 111, 675 
Shelters __- pei ds Sie koa Deebe kbs Saclietdd | ai el | 500, 000, 000 
IS CRIN incline ienebtadvencasymianes | | 25, 000, 000 
RL eee a iste a sei loibb be miedo | 1,893 | 3,141,000 | 732, 111, 675 


t 





BUDGET BUREAU ACTION ON ORIGINAL BUDGET 


Senator Corvon. To what extent did they cut you down? 

Mr. Catpweti. They cut us considerably. 

Senator Corvon. We need to have some knowledge here as to what 
your thinking is as indicated in what you presented to the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. Wapswortn. I could explain that by saying that the Bureau of 
the Budget with only one exception did not take any exception to 
any of our programs. ‘They cut down the amounts we had asked 
mostly on their belief that we could not obligate that many dollars 
between the time we were talking to the Bureau, which was back in 
February 1951. They agreed the programs were sound, but they 
said “You cannot get that much obligated.” Later the Bureau of the 
Budget recommended the extension of the obligation period through 
fiscal 1952 for all procurement appropriations. 

Senator Know anp. Certainly, in the civil defense organization, 
and I am prepared to support your efforts, we certainly, or some- 
body, must know how much in your judgment after careful study of 
the plans you had requested of the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. Wapsworrn. $732,000,000, and we were allotted $403,000,000, 
an initial increment for our total procurement program. 

Senator Knowtanp. That is what we are trying to get to. 

Senator Ferauson. Now, you have two more months, and can you 
intelligently spend the amount that you are asking now in the next 
2 months? 

Mr. Catpwetu. You can eliminate 1 month of that, because this 
delay has lost us a month that we would have moved. 

Senator Ferauson. You have only got 2 months. 

Mr. Catpwett. I understand that, but we only counted on 3 when 
we presented our problem to the Bureau of the Budget in February, 
We anticipated 3 months. 
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Senator Corpon. Has that been worked out to the point of where 
you have outlined what you expect to do in the several States? 
Mr. Caupwe.u. No, sir. 


FISCAL PROBLEM ON OBLIGATION OF REQUESTED FUNDS 


Senator Corpon. If you have not got that plan worked out, how can 
you go about either spending your money—and I am quite sure you 
cannot spend it—or obligating it, which is another problem, but you 

cannot obligate it unless + you have it appropriated. Now, I am look- 
ing at it from the standpoint of trying to work out here a considered 
plan that has some hope of continuity, that does not go to the 30th 
day of June and then stop dead, and start out some other time after 
the 30th day of June and try to pick up lost time, That is a hopeless 
thing, and a silly thing, and a futile thing to do. 

Mr. Caupwewt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. On the assumption you get $403,000,000, what 
are you going to do with the $403,000,000 ‘between now and the 30th 
of June? Not how much are you going to do; but, if you are going 
to obligate it for purposes, what are they and so forth, so that we can 
have a practical picture of your operations, and we will try to meet 
it. 

Mr. CaLpweLL. We can give you that. 

Senator Fercuson. How much can you obligate? 

Mr. CaupweiL. Nobody knows. We asked for $250,000,000 for 
shelter, and we would have to wait for the States to tell us what they 
‘an do. The States will not move if that is not done. 

Senator Fereuson. How much can you obligate if the States come 
up with the other amount ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. We can obligate the whole thing. 

Senator Corpon. We are not being able to follow what was a logical 
plan that we had worked out of contractual authority, which is legal 
authority to go ahead and commit. Now, the House takes a different 
view than this committee has with respect to that policy. If we can- 
not authorize these gentlemen to go forward, and commit the Federal 
Government to do these things except by appropriation itself, then we 
are face to face with the necessity of making the appropriation even 
though they do not spend a third of it, because they may be able to 
forward their plans that they have got, and they cannot go forward 
and make a single commitment unless they have it. That is what they 
are up against. 

Mr. CatpweLu. Without funds, we cannot make firm commitments 
to companies manufacturing surgical and medical supplies. We 

‘annot talk contracts with them because they say they are not pressing 
for this business, since they are already jammed with business, 

Senator Fercuson. I think they want this business. 


SURGICAL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Catpwewi. They are not greatly concerned with it, as they have 
got ample orders from the Defense Department. Now, we have got to 
either say we have got the money or the contractual authority, and 
we want to obligate $15,000,000 or $30,000,000 for surgical instruments 
and bandages and items of that sort. 
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Senator Frereuson. I think you have got to find out their 

Mr. Catpwett. They have got to build the capacity. 

Senator Frrcuson. They are not going to use the money that we 
appropriate to build it. ; 

Mr. Catpwe.t, No, but it does not exist today, and until they get 

a contract they are not going to expand. They are not going to : add 
to capacity in the hope of getting a contract. They have got to get 
the contract and they then add to the capacity of the plant. 

Senator Frreuson. How soon are you going to get the supplies if 
they have to build¢ What is their capacity now ¢ 

Mr. Caupweu. Their capacity is nil so far as the suppliers we are 
talking about are concerned, until we have our appropriation. 


“apacity. 


PROCUREMENT OF EMERGENCY MEDICAL SUPPLIES 


Senator Corpon. Assuming that you have the $75,000,000 for which 
you can make contracts with the ‘drug people of this country and 
others supplying medical supplies, and assuming that their present 

capacity to meet this additional load is, as you suggest, nil or very 
little, but assuming that based upon the firm commitment they go 
forward and it takes not 30 days or 3 months but maybe 6 months 
before they can commence to really get into production, my question 
is in that interim: Do you have any arrangement with the Defense 
authorities under which you can have made available to you any 
portion of the orders whic h they have in with these organizations, and 
which could be made available to you in this stopgap period until base 
production based on your contracts will be flowing to you? Has 
anything been done in that field ¢ 

Mr. Wapsworrn. Under title 3 of the act, which is our emergency 
part of the act, we would be able to ask for and receive from the 
Defense Department any equipment and supplies that they did not 
need themselves at that moment, and they have already said that, 
although we can count on only a limited amount of it come an attack, 
they will do everything they can to see that our people are taken 
care of. 

Senator Ferguson. How much? Suppose you had an attack today. 

Mr. Catpweiu. It would depend on what needs they have, and we. 
cannot foresee that. If you get an attack today, my pr rediction is that 
the Defense Department is going to need all they have and more. 

Senator Ferauson. Then you have none. 

Mr. Catpwe.t. That is my feeling about it, and of course we have 
their assurance that they will do what they can, but that does not 
please me at all, because they will be in the middle of a hot fix them- 
selves, and needing all that they have. And the only thing we can do 
is move as rapidly as we can possibly move toward the provision of 
these needed things, such as fire equipment and medical supplies, and 
the starting of a shelter program that will serve 

Senator Corpon. Now, on the Defense Department, and not in the 
several divisions such as Air Force or Ground Force and Navy, but 
in any over-all controlled inventory with respect to medical and 
sungical supplies and facilities, would you have anything on that ? 

Mr. Canpwe tw. I think the answer is “No.” 


81646—51——_-44 
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COORDINATION WITH DEFENSE DEPARTMENT DISCUSSED 


Senator Corpon. Then it would seem if there is going to be any co- 
ordination of this effort, and in view of the fact that we know now 
that in the next month, or 2 or 3 or 4 or perhaps 8 months, we can no 
more than get this thing rolling—and we do not know when we may 
be faced with actual bombing conditions rather than potentials—it 
seems to me that there ought to be the closest coordination between this 
oe and the armed services in this particular field. I do not know 

ow to get it, and it is going to be up to you gentlemen to get it. I 
apprehend that when you attempt to do this you are going to run into 
some troubles on your own account with the Defense Establishment, 
because they have a pretty fair job of their own right now, and they 
may not like to turn aside for this. But perhaps this committee could 
be helpful in that regard in time to attempt to get the Defense Estab- 
lishment to delegate personnel as it would saat to this coordination. 

Mr. Catpwetu. Senator, I think you would be pleased at the way in 
which the Defense Establishment is working with us. We took our 
chief medical man from the Surgeon General’s office, Colonel Wilson, 
and there is a good cooperative working arrangement there; but I 
know, if we get in an attack period, that the Detenie Department 
is going to have its own job to do, and it is a question from their side 
of the fence which is most. important, these medical supplies to go to 
the armed services or to go to Podunk that has been hit, and then we 
are going to have some trouble, and there is no doubt about that. 

Senator Corvon. You can anticipate that and do something about 
it now, that is the point I wanted to make. 

Mr. CatpweE.t. I do not anticipate any trouble, though, in a good 
sensible working arrangement. 

Senator Haypen. What Senator Cordon says is true. We have 
found by experience that, if proper inventories have not been kept, 
things that were in existence someplace were unknown to those who 
wanted them in another. If there is anything that you can do to fur- 
ther this acquisition of information as to where things are and how to 
get at them by proper coordination between your group and the 
Department of Defense, certainly it ought to be prosecuted vigorously ; 
and, if we can help you in any way, we will be only too glad to do it. 


COORDINATION WITH AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Senator Corpon. I assume part of your planning will be civilian 
effort along the line of the Red Cross and what it has been doing for 
many years, such as bandage preparation, and so forth, throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. Catpwet. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corvon. I think it would have a psychological effect. The 
women get something done; the men sit around and talk about it. 

Mr. CaLpwe.L. We need, more than anything else, the information 
over this country that the Congress and official Washington regards 
civil defense as a necessary part of the total effort. This thing that 
happened in the House was a severe blow, because it left the country 
feeling that Washington does not regard this as being important. 
When you say to these cities that we are doing nothing in the way of 
matching organizational equipment and the rest of it, it makes it 
rather difficult. 
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Senator Corvon. On the other hand, we have the responsibility of 

finding the dollars and spreading them as far as we can. I think it is 

art of our duty to try to determine the extent to which your job is 
eing carried forward in a practical and sound manner. 

Mr. Catpwe tt. | agree with that. 

I would like to make one more general statement and then you can 
get into details as far as we are concerned, 

We think we are setting up a good, strong organization. We have 
been very careful in the selection of personnel in every respect. We 
are taking the fullest advantage of whatever services and material 
and equipment there is available, wherever it is, in all of the Federal 
agencies, in the States, and over the country generally. We will be 
tight and tough on them, but we are talking about a volunteer per- 
sonnel here. Our job has to be done with volunteer personnel. It is 
no easy job to get chain enlisted and get them working. We need your 
help. 

LETTER FROM HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


Chairman McKetuar. I have a letter from Senator Smith of Maine 
supporting adequate appropriations for the civil defense organization, 
and I submit the letter for the record. 

(The letter is as follows:) 


Unttep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION, 
April 22, 1951. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear Mr. CuarrMan: I want to express my interest in the “civil defense” 
appropriation. It has been my definite impression that the State and local 
governments, upon whom the burden of the program falls, must have more 
specific assistance, information, and guidance than has as yet been forthcoming 
from the Federal Government. 

I am in favor of appropriating necessary funds for the civil-defense program. 
But funds alone cannot do the job; and, unless they are accompanied by more 
specific information and guidance by the Federal Government, they will be 
wasted. I am confident that your committee will inquire fully into this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marearet CHAse SMITH, 
United States Senator. 


LETTERS SUPPORTING CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION BUDGET REQUEST 


Chairman McKe iar. I submit for the record a letter from Senator 
Hennings, to gether with an accompanying letter from the Missouri 
civil-defense organization, urging adequate appropriations for na- 
tional civil defense. 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 


Unirep States SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., April 24, 1951. 
Hon. KennetaH McKet.ar, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CmarnMAN McKELLAR: Mr. Ralph W. Hammond, director of the Office 
of Civil Defense for the State of Missouri, has forwarded me a copy of a letter 
sent to all Members of Congress from Missouri which I feel sure represents my 
State’s sentiments on the appropriation of funds for civil defense and which 
I should like to have included in the record of the hearings on this subject. 
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Your thoughtful and serious consideration to this provision of the third 
supplemental appropriation bill will be greatly appreciated by me, for I feel 
certain that the restoration of the originally proposed appropriation or any 
part thereof will have a salutary effect upon the many patriotic Americans who 
are unselfishly devoting their time and energies in this field. 

With warm regards and every good wish to you as always, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
THoMAS C, HENNINGS, Jr. 


STATE OF MIssourRI, 
Orrice or CIvin DEFENSE, 
Jefferson City, April 20, 1951. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Needless to say, I yiewed with considerable alarm the 
report of the House Appropriations Committee on the allotment of funds to 
civil defense. We have been told for a long time that certain specific require- 
ments of all States would be met through funds from the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, this same information being passed on to all of the cities of 
our State, and now we find ourselves in a stalemate totally unable to do anything 
that had been planned. 

Definitely, the Federal Government cannot expect the States to stand the 
financial burden of civil defense. The position in which the United States now 
finds itself was not brought about through any activity on the part of the States, 
and rightfully it is the feeling of the States that the greater part of the financial 
burdens must be borne through the Federal administration. If we are unable 
to proceed with planning and training for fire, police, and evacuation, and if it is 
not possible to stockpile materials and equipment for aid to the injured, the 
entire program Nation-wide will cease to exist. 

Most large cities have appropriated funds for the aid of their own community, 
but it generally understood that in the event of an attack upon any of these 
critical target cities they would be totally inadequate to handle the tragedy 
that befalls them; therefore, unless there is a State organization to render aid, 
all of the time and money spent will be worthless. 

Through the insistence from Washington, all 48 States and our outlying 
Territories have entered into a full-scale civil-defense program based primarily_ 
upon the assurance that full support would be given through Washington. It 
would be a tragedy to have all of this effort rendered useless as the result of the 
recent action of the Appropriations Committee, and it will develop a greater 
feeling of apathy on the part of our State legislators in considering their ap- 
propriations for our operation. 

In view of the circumstances that now confront us, and particularly so since 
the return of General MacArthur, I urge you to use your influence in furthering 
a thorough reconsideration of the appropriation as now granted. 

Sincerely yours, 
RaLpu W. HAMMOND, Director. 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Expenses OF Drerense Propuctrion 
TEMPORARY APPROPRIATIONS APPROVED 


Chairman McKetuar. Mr; Chairman, I want to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following resolution be adopted by the committee : 

That there are hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for an additional amount for “Expenses of defense 
production,” $10,000,000: Provided, That expenditures from this appropriation 
shall be charged to the applicable appropriation whenever the Third Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1951, is enacted into law. 

It ought to be done. I ask unanimous consent. 

Senator Haypen. Without objection, the resolution will be reported. 

Senator Corpon. I would like to know a little bit more about it, 
what it is for. 
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Senator Haypen. It would take a part out of this bill and make 
it immediately available. 

Chairman McKeuxiar. That is what it does. The committee is 
advised that the presently available money will be exhausted by April 
27. It will be impossible to secure final congressional enactment of 
the necessary appropriation by that date inasmuch as the third supple- 
mental bill is currently pending in the Senate and has not passed that 
body. Therefore, the committee recommends the enactment of the 
accompanying joint resolution making a provision of $10,000,000 avail- 
able to meet this emergency need. The total amount provided under 
the accompanying resolution shall be charged against the appropria- 
tion carried into the third supplemental bill when that bill is finally 
enacted into law. 

Senator Haypen. This matter will pass the House. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 


ANALYSIS OF DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACTIVITIES 


Chairman McKenuiar. I have received from ‘the Bureau of the 
Budget an analysis of defense production activities for the fourth 
quarter of fiscal 1951. I shall submit it for the record. 

(The analysis follows :) 


ANALYSIS OF FoURTH QUARTER REQUIREMENTS, DeFENSE PRODUCTION ACTIVITIES 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., April 19, 1951. 
Hon. KENNETH McCKELLAR, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am addressing this letter to you in accordance 
with conversations which I and members of my staff have had with various 
members of your committee and its staff with respect to the effect of the Third 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951 (H. R. 3587), as passed by the House 
April 10, on the President's request of $51,000,000 for carrying out the provisions 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

The report of the Committee on Appropriations of the House which accom- 
panied the bill contained a table (p. 83) which showed the budget requests of 
each agency, the estimated unobligated balances available at the end of the third 
quarter, and the amounts recommended for the fourth quarter. As requested, 
I am attaching a table which contains information similar to that shown in the 
House committee’s report, with adjustments reflecting changes which have oc- 
curred subsequently in requirements for certain programs and in the amount 
of unobligated balances available from the third quarter, together with certain 
information which summarizes the present financial requirements under the 
Defense Production Act for the fourth quarter of the current fiscal year. 

The bill as passed by the House effected a substantial reduction in the amount 
recommended by the President, but the report indicates that the House com- 
mittee expects a substantial amount of the cost of defense activities to be borne 
from regular appropriations of certain of the agencies concerned. 

In order to effectuate the committee’s intention, the bill, as reported to and 
passed by the House, contained two provisos with respect to the use of regular 
funds for national-defense activities. The first of these would permit any 
department, agency, or corporation in the executive branch of the Government 
to use any of its appropriations for salaries and expenses for the discharge of 
responsibilities relating to the national defense and assigned to such department, 
agency, or corporation, by or pursuant to law. The second of these provisos, 
however, limits to $1,834,000 the amounts which could be transferred in the 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, Interior, Labor, and the General Services 
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Administration, for carrying out their responsibilities under the Defense 
Production Act. 

Further, the House committee report indicates substantially the amounts which 
the committee intended to be allocated to particular activities from the sum of 
$1,834,000 which was specifically authorized to be transferred for defense purposes 
in the agencies mentioned above, and it also indicates substantially the amounts 
which the committee expected to be allocated to those agencies from the appro- 
priation which would be made available under the bill as passed by the House. 

The effect of the two provisos, when considered in connection with the state- 
ments and the table contained in the committee report, is not entirely clear and 
their interpretation is, of course, a matter for the Comptroller General. As 
requested, however, I am setting forth herein my understanding of the meaning 
of the bill, based upon advice from my own counsel and the views of the agencies 
concerned. 

It is our understanding that the first of the two provisos permits the use of 
regular funds which are available for salaries and expenses for carrying on 
national-defense activities of a department, agency, or corporation without 
limitation as to amount, except where the House committee report specifically 
recommends an amount for the fourth quarter, in which event the second proviso 
would operate as a limitation upon the first. For example, the Production and 
Marketing Administration could not expend more than $500,000 during the fourth 
quarter for carrying out its responsibilities under the Defense Production Act of 
1950 since it would be limited to $166,000 from the appropriation contained in the 
bill, plus $334,000 which could be transferred from regular funds to the appropria- 
tion for defense production and then allocated to the Administration for use 
thereunder. The Forest Service, however, as to which no specific amount is 
recommended for the fourth quarter, could use any funds available to the Service 
for carrying out national defense activities assigned to it, in accordance with the 
first proviso and the House committee’s statement (p. 34) that agencies for which 
no amount is recommended are expected to realign their regular work to meet 
defense needs. (It is not entirely clear, however, whether the Forest Service 
could make transfers between its various appropriations to accomplish such 
realignment, or whether it is expected that personnel would have to be shifted 
and payrolled in conformity with the existing appropriation structure. ) 

Our analysis indicates that certain activities which are essential to the pur- 
poses of the Defense Production Act of 1950 could not be carried on with the funds 
made available in the bill as passed by the House if the limitation ef $1,834,000 
on the use of regular funds by the above-named agencies is retained. However, 
our analysis indicates that, by reason of curtailment of normal peacetime 
activities, there exist in the regular annual appropriations sufficient balances 
which—combined with the unobligated balances of defense production funds 
and the appropriation which would be provided under the House bill—would meet 
the needs of the defense program. This could be done, however, only if the 
limitation on the use of regular funds were eliminated or raised as indicated in 
the attached table. 

At this late stage of the fiscal year, the application of a limitation on transfers— 
especially if it were accompanied by sublimitations on particular activities as 
contemplated by the House committee report—could result in considerable admin- 
istrative and accounting difficulty. Accordingly, I would urge that, if your com- 
mittee agree with the House that regular funds should be used to carry out 
responsibilities assigned in connection with the national defense, the second of 
the above-mentioned provisos be deleted from the bill. 

Also, in order that there may be no doubt as to the authority for transfer of 
regular annual funds from one appropriation to another in those agencies which 
would be expected to absorb completely their national defense requirements, I 
would suggest that the first of the two provisos be amended by inserting, after 
the word “available,” the phrase “, by transfer or otherwise,”. 

I understand that the Department of Agriculture has proposed to your com- 
mittee amendments of the first of the two provisos which would make it clear that 
transferred funds would be available for obligations incurred for purposes of 
national defense on or after April 1, and that such funds would be in addition 
to amounts appropriated in the bill. I believe these amendments are desirable 
and I hope the committee will give them favorable consideration. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House of Representatives for his information. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. J. Lawton, Director. 
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(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 2 p. m., 
same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREA OF MINES, CONSTRUCTION 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH C. 0’MAHONEY, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WYOMING 


LARAMIE, WYO., ALUMINA PLANT 


Senator Haypen. The committee will come to order. 

Senator O’Manonry. At the session last week the Bureau of Mines 
presented testimony with respect to the budget estimate for the com- 
pletion of the alumina plant in Laramie, the construction of which 
was begun during the war by the Defense Plant Corporation. It 
will be recalled that the evidence showed that this plant is about 90 
percent complete; that it was designed to provide a test run for the 
making of alumina from the deposits of anorthosite clay which are 
to be found in the State of Wyoming. 

There are billions of tons of this clay in the State. Experiments 
which have taken place in the laboratory to date have shown that a 
process is known and has been tested whereby alumina can be made 
from this clay. Heretofore alumina has been made from bauxite. 


HOUSE ACTION ON BUDGET ESTIMATE 


The budget estimate was first presented on the House side, and 
the house committee did not react favorably to the estimate; so it 
does not appear in the bill. 

Senator Haypen. The House committee’s statement was that an 
additional amount of $350,000 for “Construction, Bureau of Mines” 
was requested but denied by the committee. These funds were sought 
to provide modifications and additions to a pilot plant at Laramie, 
Wyo., for conducting research on the production of alumina from 
low-grades ores. Expenditures of this nature are not warranted 
inasmuch as the Bureau of Mines has more complete facilities for 
such research elsewhere. 

Senator O’Manoney. I want to say I cannot imagine upon what 
ground that conclusion was based. The testimony of Dr. Boyd on 
page 877, part 2 of the House hearings, contains a statement, a sub- 
mission of which was requested with respect to the bauxite pilot. plant 
in Arkansas. This statement opens with this sentence: 

The bauxite pilot plant was constructed primarily to determine the feasibility 
of concentrating low-grade bauxites to produce concentrate of metallurgical 
grade. 


The point is that is a pilot plant which deals only with the mechan- 
ical operation of producing concentrates out af a low-grade source of 
alumina. This statement contains an estimate of the Arkansas baux- 
ite reserves as of December 31, 1948. The maximum estimate seems 
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to be that the life of these reserves is not to be regarded as more than 
8 years. 

My purpose in urging the completion of this plant is in consonance 
with the steps I have taken throughout this struggle to make the 
United States self-sufficient, if possible, or so far as possible, in the 
production of strategic critical materials so that if we should again 
get into another war we would not be dependent upon outside sources 
for that very valuable strategic and critical material; nor should we 
be wholly dependent upon low-grade deposits of bauxite in the United 
States. I cannot conceive that there is anything actually competitive 
between the continued use of the bauxite resources of Arkansas or any 
other State and the completion of this plant, so that we may be able 
to determine what can be done in developing our own large supplies 
of alumina clay. 

I have asked Mr. Hugh McBride of the Monolith Cement Co., which 
made the original laboratory tests and which had the contract with 
the Defense Plant Corporation to build the Laramie plant, to appear 
here and give his testimony. After that, I shall ask Mr. Tom Miller 
of the Bureau of Mines, and the Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, to testify with respect to all of the other plants which were 
constructed during the war by the Defense Plant Corporation. Mr. 
McBride is accompanied by Dr. Dean, formerly Assistant Director of 
the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. McBride. 

Senator Haypen. We will be glad to hear from you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF H. D. McBRIDE, MANAGER, OXIDE DIVISION, MONO- 
LITH PORTLAND MIDWEST CO., LOS ANGELES, CALIF.; DR. REGI- 
NALD S. DEAN, CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Mr. McBrinr. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is with a great 
deal of pleasure that we appear before you in support of this project. 
I have with me Dr. Reginald S. Dean, who is a consulting metallurgi- 

cal engineer. Dr. Dean during the war was Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of Mines and also served on a War Production Board Oper- 
ating Committee which delved into the scientific problems affecting 
our critical sources of materials, 


FUNDS REQUESTED FOR COMPLETION OF FACILITY AT LARAMTE, WYO. 


IT am appearing here to present some data in regard to the budget 
item requested by the Bureau of Mines to complete the construction of 
an experimental plant at Laramie, Wyo., to test the economic feasi- 
bility of a process to extract alumina from anorthosite clay. Since 
the process was developed by Monolith, and since the construction 
of the plant at Laramie was performed by Monolith, we are in a 
position to give you some information which may be of help in your 
consideration of this item. 

The United States in the current mobilization program is again 
faced with a dire shortage of aluminum just as it was in World War 
II. Now, as then, this country is dependent upon the importation 
of bauxite for its supply of raw material for this vital industry. In 
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the case of an all-out war, the threat of enemy submarines is even 
greater now than was that of the German submarines which proved 
so damaging in World War IT. 


RUSSIAN SUBMARINE MENACE 


In support of that statement, I would like to quote and, with the 
committee’s permission, have inserted in the record an article which 
appeared in the Los Angeles Examiner on March 18, 1951, entitled 
“Russian Sub Fleet Biggest,’ by Karl H. von Wiegand, dean of 
American foreign correspondents. 

Senator Haypen. That will be included in the record. 

(The quotation follows :) 


{From the Los Angeles Examiner, March 18, 1951] 


Russ Buritp Sea Power WitH CApTuRED GERMAN PLANS—RUSSIAN Sus FLEET 
BIGGEST 


(By Karl H. von Wiegand) 


Rome, March 17.—‘Soviet Russia has more than 1,000 submarines in 
operation.” 

This assertion by the British annual, Jane’s Fighting Ships, known in all nayal 
circles for its conservativeness and reliability and accepted as authoritative on 
the navies of the world, has created a stir and some consternation in these days 
of debate on the question : 

Is Russia weak or strong? 

The general impression, especially in the United States, has been that Russia 
is weak on the sea. 

Even Generalissimo Francisco Franco made that statement to me in Madrid 
the other day, showing that it is thought and accepted that Soviet Russia’s naval 
weakness would be a great disadvantage to the Soviet Union in war. 

Against this apparently misleading conception of the naval strength of Stalin’s 
Red empire, the British naval annual declares that Russia’s naval force, 
especially her vast submarine fleet—the largest in the world—is a serious factor 
that must be reckoned with in war. 

The more than 1,000 Russian submarines comprise an undersea fleet larger 
than the combined submarine fleets of America, Britain, and France according 
to figures of the above British authority. 

United States and British naval experts and authorities appear to have lost 
faith in the submarine as a high-class weapon or arm in war. 

The annual says that Britain is not building any new undersea boats but that 
those of World War II and many of those surrendered by Germany are being 
modernized. 

America and Britain are going from undersea to the air for defense and offense 
at sea and, especially for protection and defense of convoys, have laid the center 
of gravity on aircraft carriers and planes. 

The United States has 103 aircraft carriers and nine more under construction, 
says the editor of Jane’s Fighting Ships. That is the largeset fleet of plane- 
carrying ships in the world. 

The Russians have concentrated on submarines as the core of the Red Navy. 

For the development and construction of this unprecedentedly huge undersea 
fleet, the Russians are said to have in their service a far greater number of 
German naval designers, constructors, specialists, experts and engineers—even 
a number of admirals and other high officers—than is generally known or 
believed. 


GERMAN DESIGNS CAPTURED BY RUSSIA 


In taking Stettin during World War II, the Russians captured many of the 
latest designs in German naval development, former German naval officers told 
me. 

Other designs, blueprints and plans had been hidden in the Black Forest but 
were found by or betrayed to the Russians when Washington ordered General 
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WHisenhower to turn over to Stalin’s army that entire region which had been 
captured by American forces. 

Another vast cache of secret plans had been concealed in Czechoslovakia and 
there found by or betrayed to the Russians, 

The Russians therefore had an extraordinary large amount of well worked 
out designs, plans and engineering calculations to start with. 

The British annual has it that Russia has 135 submarines in the Baltic Sea, 
40 in the Black Sea and 30 in the White Sea. There are said to be 110 in far- 
eastern waters, based at Vladivostok and Port Arthur. 

Russian naval constructors are credited with having developed and built a new 
type warship which is described as “something between a battle cruiser, an 
aircraft carrier and a destroyer.” 

It is said to be a heavy but fast unit of 35,800 tons with a speed of 33 knots. 
Besides long-range artillery, it has 60 antiaircraft guns and the latest rocket- 
firing equipment as well. 

The first ship of this class was commissioned in June 1950, and was given the 
name, “Sovietsky Soyuz.” Two more units of the same class reportedly were 
recently commissioned. 

One might be somewhat skeptical toward the above figures and details, but 
Jane’s Fighting Ships is a too serious and authoritative naval annual to be 
ignored, and its editor is said to work in close contact with British naval 
intelligence. 

A survey of Russia's naval and air power and atomic weapons reveals that 
much of the creative and inventive genius of what was called German milita- 
rism has been transplanted to Soviet Russia, partly as booty of war, partly in 
compulsion but also no little of it voluntarily as a consequence of the bitterness 
of defeat and resentment against the policy of the Western Powers following 
Germany's unconditional capitulation. 


STALIN FEARS GERMAN MILITARY GENIUS 


How highly Stalin regards German military genius and how much the Soviet 
Communist regime fears it, if any is left in Germany, is clear from Moscow’s 
insistence on Germany’s “permanent demilitarization” and Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister Gromyko’s declaration in Paris that an agenda for a four-power confer- 
ence which does not include a paragraph calling for such demilitarization of 
Germany would not be acceptable to Russia. 

Jane’s Fighting Ships gives figures that clearly reveal the centuries-long 
British tradition that “Britannia rules the waves” has come to an end and that 
the United States now is the world’s greatest naval power and “rules the seven 
seas.” 

The British naval authority credits the United States Navy with having 4,660 
units of all types and classes. Of these, 2,510 are in commission and 2,150 are 
held in reserve. 

The annual says the United States Navy has at its disposal 103 aircraft 
earriers of all types, 15 battleships, 71 cruisers and 595 destroyers, and that 9 
aircraft carriers, 8 cruisers, and 26 destroyers are under construction. 

Unlike England, the United States Navy has not discontinued building sub- 
marines anda number of new undersea craft embodying the experience of the last 
war have been commissioned, 


FIGURES GIVE HINT OF HUGE ARMS RACE 


While the British naval annual concedes supremacy of the seas to America, 
the first issue of the new German military and technical magazine, Europe's 
Security, declares that America has “air supremacy” around the globe. The 
new magazine replaces the former German publication, Defense and Science, 
or Science of Defense, 

The figures I have given are a glimpse of the stupendous armaments race on 
land, sea, undersea and in the air between America and Communist Soviet 
Russia. 

The might and power in armaments and in manpower, in strategic positions 
and in strategic genius and military leadership of the two great countries will 
stand silently behind the delegations of America and Russia if a four-power 
conference takes place. 
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Mr. McBring. He mentions Soviet Russia has more than 1,000 sub- 
marines in operation. “Is Russia weak or strong?” The article 
says: 

The general impression, especially in the United States, has been that Russia 
is weak on the sea. Against this apparently misleading conception of the naval 
strength of Stalin’s Red empire, the British naval annual declares that Russia’s 
naval force, especially her vast submarine fleet—the largest in the world—is a 
serious factor that must be reckoned with in war. 

I should also like to present a brochure in regard to the plant. I only 
have two copies of it. It shows the design and construction of the 
plant. 

Senator O’Manonry. Is this a photograph which appears at the top 
of the page on the inside? 

Mr. McBrinr. Yes, sir. That is as it is actually standing there. 

Senator O’Manonry. These other three pictures are photographs 
of the existing plant also? 

Mr. McBripe. Yes, sir; as it stands today. 


PROCUREMENT OF RAW MATERIALS FOR PRODUCTION OF ALUMINUM 
IMPERATIVE 


Now, as in World War II, it is imperative that the Government 
take corrective steps to insure to the aluminum industry continuously 
available supplies of raw materials. During the past few months the 
Government has concluded negotiations with the aluminum industry 
to expand its present productiv e capacity by approximately 500,000 
tons, and plans are being laid to bring into production another 500 000 
tons later on. Even with this expansion there may not be an adequate 
supply of aluminum. Yet the entire aluminum industry is dependent 
upon the importation of foreign raw materials with the attendant 
expense, perils, and uncertainties of foreign control, mining and water 
shipment during time of war. 

The only raw material that the aluminum industry now has is what 
is known as bauxite, the source of which is almost completely foreign. 
There is a supply of bauxite in Arkansas, but most of this is low grade 
bauxite. The most optimistic estimates indicate that there may be an 
8-year supply provided there is no further expansion of the aluminum 
program. The prospective increase in aluminum production will call 
for a far greater volume of alumina and the optimistic estimate of an 
8-year supply will rapidly dwindle as the mobilization program picks 
up speed. Furthermore, it would be necessary to construct new plants 
to process this low-grade material. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SUBSTITUTE RAW MATERIAL FOR EXTRACTION OF ALUMINA 


In World War II the country was faced with the necessity of find- 
ing, if possible, a substitute raw material for the extraction of alu- 
mina. Since a substitute raw material is found to be available in un- 
limited quantities throughout the United States in the form of 
anorthosite and clay, if this source is properly developed the alu- 
minum industry would be entirely independent of foreign sources. 
At the present time, about 65 percent of the yearly consumption of 
bauxite is imported. Under the expanded mobilization program this 
country will be dependent upon imports to the extent of nearly 80 
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percent. As the Bureau of Mines has pointed out, this means that 
the vulnerability of the industry to loss of imports by submarine war- 
fare would be considerably decreased by the development of a domestic 
source of alumina. 

Senator Haypen. Where does the other 20 percent of bauxite come 
from ¢ 

Mr. McBrinr. It comes from Arkansas and most of that material 
is low grade, as I have pointed out. 

Senator Corvon. What do you mean by low grade? 

Mr. McBrive. There is a cut-off point of around 52 percent between 
low-grade and high-grade bauxite. Is that correct, Doctor? 

Dr. Dean. That is approximately correct. 

Mr. McBrinz. Anything above 52 percent is considered high grade. 
Below that it is considered low grade. When it gets to a point that the 
percentage drops down below 52 percent, then a combination process 
must be used to extract the alumina. 

Senator Corvon. It can be done? 

Mr. McBripr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. What is the percentage of your clays that you are 
talking about, the anorthosite ¢ 

Mr. McBriwe. Twenty-eight percent, average. It is estimated that 
in the State of Wyoming there are 11 billion tons of this material in 
an area 12 miles wide and 36 miles long with a quarry face of only 
25 feet. 

Senator Corvon. If 52 percent of bauxite is low grade, where would 
you place 28 percent in clay ? 

Mr. McBripe. That is a low grade material but there are such im- 
mense quantities of it; whereas bauxite is not so plentiful. 

Senator Corpon. As a matter of fact, aluminum is one of the most 
plentiful elements in the earth’s surface ? 

Mr. McBripve. That is correct; outside of iron, I believe. 

This was the same problem and the same issue we faced in World 
War II. The Government sought means of utilizing our native clays 
and anorthosite for the extraction of alumina. Private industry like- 
wise attacked the problem. 

Monolith, which is a producer of cement, developed a process for 
the extraction of alumina from anorthosite. . This process involves the 
production of a byproduct, dicalcium silicate, which can be used in 
the manufacture of cement. 

Monolith presented its process to the Government for analysis dur- 
ing World War II. It and many other processes, were analyzed and 
the laboratory and small pilot plant results were thoroughly checked. 
Government experts have agreed that the production of alumina from 
anorthosite and clay by this process is technologically feasible. If 
this committee desires, I should be glad to submit a statement digesting 
the findings of the various Government technical bodies in regard to 
this point. 


PROBLEM OF OBTAINING ALUMINA FROM ANORTHOSITE 


The one problem that remained and still remains is the determina- 
tion of the costs of obtaining alumina from anorthosite. Our prelimi- 
nary data indicates that it is economically feasible to produce alumina 
from anorthosite and clays. 
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Consequently, during the last war by direct order of Mr. Charles E. 
Wilson, who was then vice chairman of the War Production Board, the 
Defense Plant Corporation entered into a contract with Monolith 
under which Monolith was to construct an experimental plant at Lara- 
mie which is semicommercial in size to make the economic findings that 
are necessary to determine the best, most economical design of com- 
mercial plants. 

Senator Corvon. It would not be a drop in the bucket as far as pro- 
duction is concerned ¢ 

Mr. McBrinz. Yes. It would represent probably less than 1 percent. 
of the total production of alumina in the United States, but it is de- 
signed as a tool to perform and carry out the experiments in proving 
up the process. After that is done, large expansions would be justified. 

The Laramie plant itself was not only designed to be an experimen- 
ta] plant but also the first unit of a full-scale commercial plant. 


CONSTRUCTION OF LARAMIE PLANT HALTED 


Construction was begun in the plant in 1944. At the cessation of 
hostilities when the plant was 90 percent completed at a cost of about 
$4,500,000, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, in line with the 
general program of demobilization, ordered construction stopped. 
Monolith protested and has consistently fought for the completion 
of the plant and the testing of the process. As the Special Committee 
to Study Problems of American Small Business of the United States 
Senate stated in 1945: 


The only protection for the national defense is large plants in actual produc- 
tion ready to produce—not small experimental plants or blueprints for processes, 
Such a program would have to be subsidized for national defense so long as the 
commercial plants rely on imported bauxite. That (further experimental work 
and construction and operation of large plants using a process such as Mono- 
lith’s) would be cheap insurance for a Nation that has just spent over 200 billion 
dollars for a war won largely by aluminum airplanes. 


Despite the urging of that Senate committee in 1945, work on the 
plant at Laramie has not progressed. However, the plant has been 
kept in good stand-by condition. If funds are provided from some 
source such as the proposed appropriation now under discussion, we 
estimate that the plant could be completed and ready for operation 
in about 90 days, although the Bureau of Mines estimates a somewhat 
longer period, 


LITIGATION ON LARAMIE PLANT 


Senator Connon. What is the nature of the litigation that has been 
in progress since that time? 

Mr. McBrine. In July 1946, the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion canceled our contract. The contract provided for the Govern- 
ment to advance the funds to construct this plant and to furnish the 
funds for its operation. It was a 10-year contract subject to cancella- 
tion 90 days following the completion and readiness for operation of 
the plant. That did not occur. The plant was not completed, nor 
was any operation had. There were no other cancellation provisions 
in the contract, other than that one, except for such things as bank- 
ruptey, negligence, and so forth. None of those things occurred, of 
course. 
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So our company considered the contract as one between two private 
individuals or two private corporations, and brought suit in Federal 
court under five causes of action, mainly on the theory of a breached 
contract. 

Senator Feracuson. Whom did you sue? 

Mr. McBrive. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The com- 
pany was successful in enjoining the RFC in 1947 from disposing of 
the assets. 

Senator Frereuson. Is that still in effect? I mean the injunction. 

Mr. McBriwe. The injunction was dissolved about a year ago. 

Senator O’Manonry. It ought to be stated here that when the 
shooting stopped in World War II Congress directed the liquidation 
of the Defense Plant Corporation. It was in pursuance of that act 
of Congress that the RFC canceled this contract. The suit to which 
Mr. McBride refers was an attempt to force through the courts a com- 

»letion of the contract because of the claim just asserted by Mr. 
{cBride that the terms of the contract themselves did not permit 
cancellation, except for the specific causes set forth in the contract. 

Senator Frreuson. I assume it is RFC’s contention that the act 
of Congress was a legitimate cause for terminating the contract and 
it terminated it as a matter of law; but contracts are all entered into 
on the basis that the Government can breach them if they want to by. 
action of Congress. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is right. AsI stated at the last meeting 
of this committee, I made representations to the RFC and I also made 
representations to the War Assets Administration to prevent the 
cannibalization of the plant, to prevent its being disposed of before 
Congress had an opportunity to bring about its completion. As Mr. 
McBride will tell you, I frequently expressed the opinion that the 
suit which the Monolith Co. brought was not well based and prob- 
ably would not be upheld by the courts, but I did feel that we should 
not permit a plant which was 90 percent completed to be destroyed. 


ESTIMATED COST TO COMPLETE PLANT 


Senator Fercuson. Did you state in here how much it would cost 
to complete it, Mr. McBride? 

Mr. McBrinr. No; I have not, sir. In answer to the question we 
estimate, including the installation of a quarry, that it would cost 
approximately $800,000. 


AMOUNT SPENT TO DATE 


Senator Fercuson. How much has been spent up to date? 

Mr. McBrwwrz. Approximately $4,500,000. 

Senator Frercuson. It would cost about $800,000? 

Mr. McBrive. Yes, including the installation of a quarry. 

Senator O’Manoney. The quarry would be an operational cost 
rather than a capital cost, would it not, for the completion of the 

lant? 
’ Mr. McBrwwr. The completion of the plant and the installation of 
a quarry would be similar capital costs. We are speaking of such 
things as power shovels, etc. 
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Senator O’Manoney. But the plant itself could be completed for 
less than $500,000 ? 

Mr. McBripr. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is set forth in the estimate? 

Mr. McBriwe. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. It would not be worth anything without the 

uarry ¢ 

Mr. McBrivr. That is true. 

Senator Frercuson. If you have the quarry for another $300,000, 
what will it produce? Have you stated that in the statement that you 
have here? What will be its siakadien for the war effort ¢ 

Mr. McBripr. It will with the plant produce approximately 22,000 
tons of alumina annually. 

Senator Frereuson. At what price? 


ESTIMATED COST OF ALUMINA PRODUCED 


Mr. McBrine. That is a question we are prepared to enter into and 
answer to the best. of our shitty, We are rather optimistic that we 
can produce alumina at less than $40 a ton with a large scale opera- 
tion. 

Senator Frreuson. Will this be large enough to produce it at $40 
a ton? 

Mr. McBrinr. No, sir. This being a pilot experimental plant, we 
would not expect to get production costs of that kind. 

Senator Ferguson. What costs would you get ? 

Mr. McBrine. It is very hard to estimate in an experimental plant 
just what those costs would be, because of the very nature of the 
experimental and research work. 

Senator Fereuson. We are going to be asked to put up $800,000, 
Don’t we have to know what you are going to do with it and whether 
it is going to pay to put it up or do this work somewhere else? 

Mr. McBrivg. Y es, sir. I would like to state that I do not believe 
we should get too much confined to production costs in an experi- 
mental plant. 

Senator Frereéuson. Have we got other plants we can experiment 
in to carry on this same work ? 

Mr. McBrive. There are none in the United States. 

Senator Frreuson. Are there any anywhere? 

Mr. McBring. No, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. Is this a new idea? 

Mr. McBriwr. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Before you came in, Senator, I pointed out 
there are in Wyoming immediately surrounding this plant deposits 
of anorthosite clay which are estimated in the billions of tons. Mr. 
McBride estimated something like 11,000,000,000. The best esti- 
mates I have seen for bauxite in the United States are counted in 
the millions. So the War Production Board, during the war, au- 
thorized the construction of this plant and another plant at Harley- 
ville, S. C., for the purpose of testing the alumina-producing qualities 
of this W. yoming anorthosite and “the South Carolina clay. The 
South Carolina plant was disposed of. 

Senator Ferguson. Was it completed ? 
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Senator O’Manoney. Yes, and it had machinery to make alumina. 
That machinery was taken out and the plant was sold for the manu- 
facture of cement solely. 

Senator Frrcuson. They never tested that plant? 

Senator O’Manoney. That is right. There was a plant at Salem, 
Oreg. That plant, as will be shown by Mr. Miller, was completed and 
is now engaged in producing not alumina but another very strategic 
and critical material. This plant is the only plant left which has not 
been either disposed of by the Government or which no longer is suit- 
able and is available for the manufacture of alumina. The Wyoming 
deposit is the largest deposit of the kind we know of. This plant 
would be suited to tests, if completed, of alumina clays of every grade 
wherever they may exist in the United States. 

Mr.- McBrive. With the committee’s permission, I should like to 
have Dr, Dean comment on the cost aspects of an experimental plant 
and what may be expected on a large scale. 

Senator MoCiexian. Is this a privately owned plant? 

Mr. McBrivz. No, sir. It is owned by the Government. 

Senator McCLetitan. Your company is employed or has a contract 
to operate it ? 

Mr. McBrive. We held the original contract. We built the plant 
for the Defense Plant Corporation during the last war, and it is still 
Government-owned. 

Senator McCrie.xian. This investment you are asking us to make to 
complete it would simply be an expansion of a Government-owned 
plant? 

Mr. McBrinrg. It would represent the completion of a Government- 
owned plant. 

Senator McCietxan. It is not in a state of operation now ? 

Mr. McBrine. It has never been operated. 

Senator McCrietian. And it has not reached a State of construction 
where it can be operated ? 

Mr. McBrive. That is correct. 

Senator McCietian. This is to finish the construction that was 
terminated by reason of the end of the war ? 

Mr. McBrine. That is correct. 

Senator McCietxan. Does your company have the contract to op- 
erate it now? 

Mr. McBrinz. We do not. 

Senator Corvon. Do you expect to have it ? 

Mr. McBrine. We are hopeful that every consideration will be 
given us. 

Senator McCiettan. Do you antic ipate } you may get it? 

Mr. McBrivr. We anticipate being given favorable consideration 
when the money is made available. 

Senator McCretian. You cannot advise the committee when the 
plant is completed what the approximate cost of operating it will be 
on the basis of an caper iment to try to determine the feasibility of this 
processing of clay? 

Mr. MoBrinz. I will attempt to explain the answer to that difficult 
question. Very often and most frequently when entering into pilot- 
plant work such as this, particularly when the plant is going through 
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a shake-down period, you are not getting maximum production and 
your efficiency of production is not at its highest point. 

Senator McCue.ian. I understand this plant is not designed to go 
into full-scale operation on an economic basis. I understand this 
plant is to experiment and develop the possibilities of the feasibility 
of this process for producing alumina; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. McBrive. That is correct. 


ESTIMATED PERSONNEL NEEDED 


Senator McCLe.tian. So, of course, you could not be accurate as to 
what those experiments will cost. How many would it employ in the 
experimental stage ¢ 

Mr. McBrive. Approximately 175 to 200, including supervisory 
personnel. 

Senator McCiecian. That would be by a contract with your com- 
pany or some other company that is competent to operate it and make 
those tests ¢ 

Mr. McBrinz. That would be anticipated. 

Senator McCie.ian. If the tests proved satisfactory and war- 
ranted undertaking the production of alumina in that process, would 
this plant then be suitable for the commercial production of the 
product ? 

Mr. McBring. Very definitely. 

Senator McCie.uan. I am trying to ask what is involved, what 
might be loss, what might be charged off to experiment or waste. 

Mr. McBring. That particular plant will produce 22,000 tons of 
alumina per year and 450 tons a day, or about 160,000 tons per year 
of dicalcium silicate, which would be a cement 

Senator McC.e.tian. That is a byproduct? 

Mr. McBrinz. Yes, sir. With that production expanded at the site 
to four or five times, then you would have in that plant the first unit 
of a large-scale production. 

Senator McCietian. After the plant served its purpose in the ex- 
perimental stages, it would not be lost ? 

Mr. McBriveg. No, sir; not by any means. 

Senator McCrietian. With the implementation of the equipment 
and tooling it might go into production ? 

Mr. McBripr. That is right. 

Senator McCiexian. So, in developing the experiment, we would 
have a substantial part of the facilities for carrying it out into com- 
mercial or permanent production ? 

Mr. McBrinz. That is right. It would very definitely be an asset. 

Senator McCieitxian. As I understand, about $800,000 will finish 
the construction of the plant? 

Mr. McBrine. Yes; including the installation of a quarry which 
we think would be advisable. That, of course, is subject to discussion. 

Senator McC.Letian. The sum would be $500,000 without that ? 

Mr. McBrinz. Yes; and that would do the job. 
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SIMILAR TO DEMONSTRATION PLANT FOR MANUFACTURE OF SYNTHETIC FUEL 


Senator O’Mauonry. Senator, this is similar to the enterprise which 
was initiated by law several years ago to authorize the Bureau of 
Mines to conduct demonstration plants for the manufacture of syn- 
thetic fuel. 

Senator McCietian. We have one in Arkansas. 

Senator O’Manonry. The synthetic fuel demonstration plant in 
Colorado where the shale deposit is has been a very remarkable suc- 
cess. Now private capital is going into the manufacture of synthetic 
fuel from Colorado because of the experiments undertaken by the 
Bureau of Mines at Louisiana, Mo., in an old defense plant which 
was constructed during the war for the purpose of making ammonia. 
As I see this proposition, it is to conduct a similar test of a very huge 
deposit which can be a productive source of alumina of which we 
have very little in domestic United States, except for the large deposit 
of bauxite in Arkansas. 

Senator McCuiextxian. This does give promise—of course, no one 
really knows—of success ¢ 

Mr. McBrivg. Yes; it does, Senator. I might go into some of that. 

Senator McCie.uan. I am trying to get the basis of it. I came in 
a little late this afternoon. I want to understand the general infor- 
mation on it, if it can give much promise of success after having spent 
about $4,000,000 on it. If it is urged upon us again, maybe we ought 
to complete it. 

Mr. McBrive. The Bureau of Mines has stated in its reports of in- 
vestigations [R. I. 4132] on the recovery of alumina from this mate- 
rial, anorthosite, that small-scale laboratory tests supplemented by 
pilot-plant runs have demonstrated that the alumina and soda oc- 
curring in the Wyoming anorthosite can be extracted and recovered 
satisfactorily by the lime-soda process. 

Senator McCietian. It may be recovered satisfactorily, but can it 
be recovered economically? That is the purpose of this experiment. 

Mr. McoBriwe. That is right. 

Senator McCietian. You know it can be recovered satisfactorily 
already. The purpose of this is to make the tests to determine if 
it can be recovered economically. 

Mr. McBruwe. That is right. 


ESTIMATED COST OF PRODUCING ALUMINA FROM KAOLIN 


I have another Bureau of Mines report, R. I. 4069, dated May 1947, 
wherein they give an estimate of cost to produce alumina from kaolin 
by the lime-soda sinter process. The process is similar in some re- 
spects to ours and they come up with an estimate of $47.96 per ton, 
not allowing any credit for the byproduct residue. Deducting ap- 
Sa $8 a ton for the value of that byproduct residue would 

ring it down to around $40 a ton. 

Senator Corpon. What does it cost to get the alumina out of 
bauxite ? 

Mr. McBrine. Around $40 today, as near as we can tell. 

Senator Corvon. Do you mean to say your information to date is 
that you can recover alumina from your clay as cheaply as you can 
from high-grade bauxite? 
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Mr. McBrwwe. We have every reasonable assurance of being able 
to do so. We would, of course, with such an experiment be unable to 
guarantee such a thing, but we think all of the scientific evidence and 
everything points to that conclusion. 

Senator MoCretian. That is what you hope to accomplish ? 

Mr. McBrine. Yes. 

Senator Corvon. What can you recover alumina for from the low- 
grade bauxite in Arkansas? 

Mr. McBriwe. May I refer that question to Dr. Dean, our consult- 
ing engineer ? 

Dr. Dean. We do not have cost figures on the production of alumina 
from bauxite. It is all carried out by private corporations. 

Senator Corpon. You have the same kind of pilot plant there as 
you are expecting to have in Wyoming? 

Dr. Dean. No. The only plant built in Arkansas was a mill. The 
purpose of that mill seems to have been generally misunderstood, and 
I think I can speak with some assurance on it because I was responsible 
for building that mill. 


PURPOSE OF FACILITY LOCATED IN ARKANSAS 


The purpose of that mill was to take a low-grade bauxtite, and a 
low-grade bauxite is a mixture of gibbsite and clay. The purpose of 
that mill was to split that material into a high-grade material, if pos- 
sible, a bauxitic material which could be treated by the Bayer process 
and the high-grade clay which might be treated separately by a soda- 
lime sinter process such as the Laramie plant. Actually for reasons of 
their own, the Aluminum Corp. chose to go the direction of taking 
an intermediate grade, a so-called low-grade bauxite, putting that 
through the Bayer plant and treating the residue by the so-called 
red-mud process which is little more than a soda-lime sinter process. 
In other words, what is going on in Arkansas today is not so very, very 
different than what is proposed here, except that it is put in the 
Bayer process in order to skim off a certain amount of the more easily 
recoverable alumina. 

This 8 years’ supply spoken of by the Bureau of Mines is based upon 
bauxite which must be treated by the combined process. The combined 
process is a process of extracting the gibbsite, if you will, from those 
bauxitic materials in the Bayer process and then taking the residue 
which is in composition not greatly different than the anorthosites 
and treating that by a process which is very similar to this process. 
So, the difference between the two is essentially that we do have a cer- 
tain amount of high-grade material in there so we can get a certain 
amount of alumina by the direct Bayer process. It is very different 
than the old procedure which was simply to take a high-grade bauxite, 
either the relatively small amount of high-grade bauxite that occurred 
in Arkansas or the imported material, put it through the Bayer 
process and forget about the residue. When you get to costs of that 
sort of thing, then you were probably down to very low cost figures. 
We do not have that class of material any more. 

With the class of material which constitutes this 8-years’ reserve, 
this class of material now being treated and particularly that is 
planned to be treated by the plants under construction in Arkansas, I 
would not say from what I know of it that your cost figures are going 
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to be very, very different than the cost figures on the treatment of any 
alumina clay or anorthosite or any other material by a soda-lime sinter 
process because the processes are not so different. 

Senator Corvon. Low-grade bauxite is not included in the 8-years’ 
supply ? 

Dr. Dean. Yes. You will have to check that with the representa- 
tives of the Bureau who made that estimate, but that includes bauxites 
which could be treated by the existing combined process, the red-mud 
process and the bauxites of low grade which could be treated by the 
plants now under construction. That must go quite a way down into 
low-grade bauxite. They did not say where they cut it off, but it 
must go a good way. 

This business of what is high grade and low grade depends upon 
where you are standing in a period of time, but certainly what would 
have been very low- grade bauxite at the beginning of World War 
T[—— 

Senator O’Manoney. May I interrupt to say on page 96 of part 
II of the hearings on this third supplemental bill Dr. Boyd said, and 
I am reading from the bottom of the page: 

sut the reserves of bauxite in this country are sufficient to run us only for 
about 8 or 9 years, and eventually we will have to use lower-grade materials 
for our alumina for the growing aluminum industry. 


FERROBAUXITE IN OREGON 


Senator Corpon. Do you know anything about the ferrobauxite 
that is found in the State of Oregon ? 

Dr. Dean. Yes. I know there is a good deal of it there and a good 
deal of experimentation has been done on how best to handle it. 

Senator Corvon. Do you have figures on the reserves ? 

Dr. Dean. I do not have reliable figures on the reserves. 

Senator Corpon. Or what the percentage of bauxite is, or what addi- 
tional recovery can be made, other than alumina? 

Dr. Dean. There are several proposals made. You can smelt it for 
the iron, get an iron with an alumina slag byproduct. 

Senator Corpon. That has been exper imented with? 

Dr. Dean. Several processes have been experimented with. 

Senator O’Manonry. I think the whole West is full of untouched 
deposits of various valuable materials which ought to be tested. 


DISPOSITION OF PLANT IF NOT COMPLETED 


Senator McCietian. What can this plant be used for if it is not 
completed and put to use for this purpose? Will it just be so much 
surplus property that will have no value? 

Mr. McBrine. It would revert to the market for sale. Probably the 
only use for it would be junk, because by the time you tear the kilns 
out and tear the buildings down to get them out and dismantle that 
equipment it certainly w ould have very little value left. However, if 
it were operated for other than alumina, perhaps 50 percent of the 
plant equipment could be used in the production of portland cement. 

Senator McCiecian. It would have a very small salvage value 
where you can sell parts of the machinery, but the plant as a plant 
could hardly be converted into any other use at that place? 
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Mr. McBripr. No; it could not, except by a large expenditure of 
money. It might be converted to the production of portland cement, 
but the market would not justify that. 

Senator McCuie.ian. If I understand this correctly, this plant was 
placed under construction during the last war. In the meantime 
the war terminated. The plant was three-fourths or four-fifths com- 
pleted. Is that right? 

Mr. McBrivr. It was approximately 90 percent completed. 

Senator McCie.ian. But it was never placed in operation. In the 
face of this new emergency, what we are proposing to do is to finish 
what we started during the last war. 

Mr. McBripve. Yes; and conditions have not changed any from what 
they were then. 

Senator McCietian. Probably it is going to cost us more to finish 
it now than it would have then, but that applies to everything else. 
That is general. So, it is a question whether, in view of the original 
decision, to finish it and to conduct this experiment, in view of the 
need for this particular critical material. It seems to be the prudent 
thing to finish it. 

Mr. McBrine. In support of that statement, I might say this: The 
small amount of money requested by the Bureau of Mines to com- 
plete this operation is a small percentage of the total money spent, 
which was about $30,000,000 to try to do this same thing during the 
last war in these four plants. This plant at Laramie is the only 
remaining asset of that $30,000,000 expenditure. 

Senator Corvon. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. McBripe. I mean that approximately $30,000,000 was expended 
to construct four experimental alumina plants. The one at Laramie, 
Wyo., is the only one left to carry on the work which was originally 
contemplated. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION ON OREGON PLANT 


Senator Corpvon. What is the matter with the one in Oregon? 

Mr. McBrineg. It is my understanding that that plant never did pro- 
duce alumina experimentally because it was used to produce ammo- 
nium sulfate, a fertilizer material. 

Senator Corpon. Do you know that to be a fact ? 

Mr. McBrive. That is according to my understanding. I do not 
know it to be a fact. 

Senator Corpon. If that be the case and if it be intact, should it 
not be operated to determine whether it would produce alumina ? 

Mr. McBrive. First of all, it is my understanding the plant is now 
producing manganese dioxide, which is a very critical defense mate- 
rial, and is also engaged in producing as a byproduct ammonium 
sulphate. I see no reason to pull that plant out of its present pro- 
duction to do the job, especially when there is a plant which is stand- 
ing entirely idle out in Wyoming. 

Furthermore, the plant in Salem, Oreg., would use a process which 
to our understanding does not have the commercial prospects that 
the lime-soda sinter process has. 

Senator Corvon. That was not the feeling of the Bureau of Mines 
when it was constructed. Dr. Dean can tell you if his memory is 
still good. 
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Dr. Dean. At the time these plants were authorized by the War 
Production Board, the Board committee, of which I happened to be 
a member, considered it and all of the processes which had been 
brought to the attention of the Government and which had been passed 
on by the National Academy of Sciences and the various other organi- 
zations and filters through which they went, all of the processes which 
showed possibilities were authorized for test. There was one at Salt 
Lake City. There was this one in Oregon which was set up to use 
a process devised by the American Cyanamid Co., the so-called ammo- 
nium acid sulphate process authorized for construction in Salem; the 
Laramie plant using a soda-lime sinter process; and the plant at 
Harleyville, 8S. C., w hich used a somewhat similar lime-sinter process. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let me interrupt to say to Senator Cordon 
it is my understanding that the Salem, Oreg., plant is presently under 
lease to the Continental Chemical Co., under a contract which does 
not expire until 1953, for the production of manganese dioxide, and 
it is now being operated for that purpose. 

I also understand that Continental has already applied for an exten- 
sion of that lease. So we have the Oregon plant built by the Defense 
Plant Corporation presently engaged in producing a needed strategic 
and critical material, whereas we have the Wyoming plant, w hich is 
not quite completed, just standing idle until we doc oepeks it to enable 
it to produce another very necessary strategic and critical material. 

Senator McCietitan. Do I understand the money is to be expended 
during the remainder of this fiscal year, or do you expect the money 
to be available when the plant is completed ¢ 

Mr. McBrine. It would have to be at this late date made available 
until expended. 

Senator McCietian. Is this up here by budget request ? 

Mr. McBring. That is correct. 

Senator Corpvon. May I inquire about one other matter that came 
up at the other hearing which I think ought to be cleared up? 


FINISHED PLANT TO UTILIZE PRIVATE PATENTED PROCESS 


A statement was made that this process to be used was a patented 
process of your company. I could not quite understand the Govern- 
ment putting its money into that in the first place unless it had some 
kind of legal assurance that any results would be free of any claim 
of royalty or other claim of that character. Can you discuss that ? 

Mr. McBrive. Our contract with the Defense Plant Corporation 
stipulated, among other things, that we were to give a royalty-free, 
nonexclusive license to the Government during the period of the na- 
tional emergency and also to any private operator who took it upon 
himself to use the process. 

Senator Corpon. Is that only during an emergency ? 

Mr. McBrivr. I beg your pardon? 

Senator Corpon. A free contract existed only during the national 
emergency ¢ 

Mr. McBrive. Yes. Then the contract provided that after the na- 
tional emergency a royalty would be agreed upon satisfactory to both 
parties. I am quite sure that, should the original contract be renego- 
tiated or reinstated, those same terms and provisions would quite likely 
meet the approval of our executive office. 
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Senator Corpon. But there is no such contract extant now ¢ 

Mr. McBripe. There is no contract now. I am not a lawyer, but it 
is my understanding we have no contract. So, naturally, any rights 
of the parties in this regard ceased at the time the Government claims 
the contract was canceled. 


FURTHER JUSTIFICATION FOR COMPLETION OF PLANT 


We estimate that operation of the plant would within 9 months fur- 
nish sufficient data to guide the construction of full-scale commercial 
plants if the then existing emergency required, and that in not more 
than 18 months the process would be fully demonstrated and data 
would be available to indicate the most economic and efficient con- 
struction for full-scale commercial plants. 

Under these circumstances it seems apparent that one of the most 
fruitful contributions to the mobilization effort would be effected by 
the completion of the Laramie plant. Mr. Charles E. Wilson, in a 
recent appearance before the Joint Committee on Defense Production, 
stated : 

Maybe by spending a little money on a real research job on it * * * it 
would pay such handsome dividends if we could make aluminum from clay. 

The Laramie plant is designed to demonstrate the efficiency of the 
process to obtain alumina from anorthosite clay. We concur with 
the Bureau of Mines in its conclusion that the process will prove 
efficient. The Bureau of Mines, in its report, R. I. 4132, on the Recov- 
ery of Alumina From Wyoming Anorthosite by the Lime-Soda Sinter 
Process, has stated : 

Small-scale laboratory tests supplemented by pilot-plant runs have demon- 
strated that the alumina and soda occurring in Wyoming anorthosite in the 
Laramie range can be extracted and recovered satisfactorily by the lime-soda 
process. 

These conclusions are supported by Monolith’s experts. Dr. Regi- 
nald S. Dean, now a consulting metallurgical engineer and formerly 
assistant director of the Bureau of Mines and a member of the War 
Production Board’s committee which originally reviewed the Mono- 
lith process during World War II, reaffirms that there is every likeli- 
hood that commercial operation can be developed which will enable 
the manufacture of both alumina and the raw material for cement pro- 
duction. He concludes that production of alumina from anorthosite 
and clay should be put on a sufficiently large scale so that the econo- 
mies of large-scale operation will be av ailable and that alumina from 
anorthosite and clay should be competitive with the production of 
alumina from bauxite. The determination of the relative costs of 
alumina from anorthosite and clay and from bauxite is the very objec- 
tive of the Laramie plant. This is the purpose of the request of 
Congress for the appropriation by the Bureau of Mines for the com- 
pletion of the plant. 

If the Laramie plant demonstrates that the process is an economic 
one it can be readily adopted by Portland cement manufacturers. 
The Portland cement plants are widely scattered geographically and 
many are near the large deposits of clays which are akin to anorthosite 
in the many States of the Union. If only 50 percent of the cement 
plants of the country were to add to their present producing facilities 
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to extract alumina from anorthosite or clays, they would be in a posi- 
tion to provide all of the alumina required if foreign imports were 
completely cut off by submarine warfare. 


DISCUSSION ON HOUSE ACTION 


When this issue was before the House Appropriation Committee 
there was some misunderstanding as to the problems involved in the 
completion and operation of the Laramie plant. According to the 
report by the House Committee on Appropriations, it was concluded 
that the Laramie plant was not necessary inasmuch as the Bureau of 
Mines “has more complete facilities for such research elsewhere.” 
This unfortunately is not correct. At the hearings before the House 
committee there was some considerable discussion about the Bureau 
of Mines’ experimental facilities in Arkansas which were designed to 
beneficiate domestic bauxite. The equipment located in Arkansas is 
not adapted to the aoe for the extraction of alumina from anor- 
thosite and clay. The Laramie plant is specifically designed for that 
purpose. While it is an experimental plant, the Government already 
has a large amount invested in it, and since the results are so im- 
portant to a wartime economy, the interests of the Government would 
best be served if this committee made available the funds necessary to 
enable its completion. Further financing of these experimental opera- 
tions by the Government is in keeping with the Government program 
of developing new sources of critical materials. 


MONOLITH ALSO IN LITIGATION WITH RFC 


I might add that Monolith is presently in litigation with the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation arising out of our attempts to have 
the RFC fulfill the original contract. We have tried every avenue 
which would lead us to complete utilization of the Government’s in- 
vestment in Laramie. We trust that if the Congress should make 
the appropriation now under consideration, that the action taken 
will not mitigate against our existing rights which are now before 
the courts for adjudication. While we have at all times forcefully 
advocated our position, we also have at all times offered to arbitrate 
all issues as to the past so that we would be in a position to cooperate 
and be helpful in a development program for this process which is so 
vital to the country’s defense needs. 


PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF BYPRODUCTS 


Senator Haypen. I am interested in your statement regarding ce- 
ment material as a byproduct, and that if this experiment proves suc- 
cessful cement companies throughout the country might benefit from 
it. What is the comparative value of this cement material byproduct ? 

Mr. McBrine. The cement material byproduct, which is a dicalcium 
silicate, would be worth around $8 a ton credit to alumina for the pro- 
duction of portland cement. That figure is arrived at in this manner: 
We would anticipate paying a price equal to the value of the present 
raw materials being used in our operations. 

Senator Haypen. Portland cement is made of what ingredients? 

Mr. McBrive. Mostly lime. 
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Senator Haypen. You have limestone and what else? 

Mr. McBripe. Limestone, shale, clays to balance the mix as required 
to meet specifications. 

Senator Haypen. You take those materials and heat them up. That 
makes portland cement. What is the particular value of this material 
as compared to the raw materials you can get in a quarry? 

Mr. McBrive. This material would be ‘partially processed. As it 
comes out of the alumina operation, it is partially burned. It would 
make a very high grade portland cement base because of its low 
alumina content. Alumina has, for some time, been a very bad thing 
for massive concrete works. We have tried to reduce the alumina 
content in certain specifications for portland cement. As a matter 
of fact, the company ran onto this process and its interest was increased 
in its attempt to do that very thing before the last war. 

Senator Haypen. You would try to find a limestone deposit, a shale 
deposit that did not have such a high percentage of alumina in it. 
originally ¢ 

Mr. McBrivr. That is right, for cement only. 

Senator Haypen. On the other hand, this material, having had the 
alumina extracted, is advantageous in making the cement? 

Mr. McBrivr. That is correct. It would make a very fine high- 
grade cement. It might even bea premium cement. There is a lot of 
work to do in that reg: rard yet, but the economics are sound, we believe. 

Senator Haypen. You cannot take just any type of limestone and 
any type of shale and make cement out of it. You do have to use 
some selection in your materials? 

Mr. McBrive. Yes. For instance, magnesium is a bad thing in 


limestone for cement production, and so is phosphorus. That ‘will 
kill the whole thing. You might have a high lime deposit to pro- 
duce cement, but if it contains too much phosphorus then you have 
to knock the whole thing out and discard the possible use of that de- 
posit, because it cannot be used satisfactorily. 


CEMENT PLANTS IN UNITED STATES 


Senator Haypen. There are cement plants throughout the United 
States? 

Mr. McBrine. There are about 158 of them strategically located. 

Senator Haypen. How about these clays with respect to other ele- 
ments that enter into making cement? Some of them are good and 
some are not good. Is that right ? 

Mr. McBripe. That is generally true. There are varying degrees 
of aluminum clays. Some are higher than others. Some contain less 
soda than others, but normally speaking I believe it is correct to say 
that clays generally are usable in this process. The success economi- 

cally depends on the alumina content. Is that right, Dr. Dean? 

Dr. Dean. That is correct. If you are trying to make a dicalcium 
silicate byproduct in a reasonable proportion to the alumina you 
recover, you have got to have a fairly high alumina clay. I would 

say offhand that you should have a clay that is approximately equiva- 
lent to the anorthosite, an alumina content, say, 28 percent. There are 
a good many clay deposits in the country which are higher. There 
are the very widely distributed clays of Pennsylvania, the bauxitic 
clays of the Southern States—Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi— 
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to be considered. Asa matter of fact, there is no reason for neglecting 
the very wide occurrence of bauxitic clays in Arkansas. All of those 
things fit into this picture. 

There are the Mollalla clays of Oregon which were intended for 
the experiment in the Salem plant. There are also the clays of Cali- 
fornia. There are very few States in the country where we cannot put 
our hands on large deposits of clay which would be suitable for this 
process, 

Senator Haypen. But you do not use clay now in the making of 
portland cement ? 

Dr. Dean. A little bit. We use shale. Shale is a clay material. 
portland cement is essentially a calcium silicate but the aluminum 
content is very much more. So that you do not look for these high 
alumina clays to make a portland cement. You do not want them. 

In this process it would be a case of the tail wagging the dog. Un- 
doubtedly the alumina ceeded would have at least as high a value 
if not more so than the cement produced, but nevertheless it would 
enable a very large and very highly diversified industry to contribute 
a byproduct which would be of very great value in supplying alumina 
for our national defense. That is the principal advantage of a process 
of this kind, because it can be carried to the cement industry. Thereby 
it will gain a lot of things. It will gain a byproduct accounting and 
gain plant ‘apacity which i Is very important, too. 

Senator O’Manoney. This is a chemical process you have? 

Mr. McBripe. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is altogether different from the mechanical 
process to be used in that Arkansas mill to concentrate the low-grade 
ores ¢ 


DISCUSSION ON FEASIBILITY OF PROCESS 


Dr. Dean. The purpose there was as a preliminary to a chemical 
process. The Bayer process on the one hand and perhaps the soda 
lime sinter on the other, but no mill will produce alumina that is suit- 
able for production of aluminum. The mill at best cannot be more 
than a preliminary step. 

Senator Corpon. Mr. Chairman, I have a few more questions to ask. 
You people are very much interested in this process ¢ 

Mr. McBrinr. Very much. 

Senator Corvon. Have you developed it? 

Mr. McBrine. Yes. 

Senator Corpon. Did that development include laboratory tests to 
determine its feasibility ? 

Mr. McBrinr. It included laboratory tests and small-scale pilot- 
plant work. 

Senator Corpon. So you know it will work? 

Mr. McBring. We know it will work. 

Senator Corpon. The only question is what it will cost? 

Mr. McBripre. That is the question. What are the economics? We 
believe that even if this process had only 1 chance in 1,000 of proving 
economically feasible it would be worth while to do something about it. 

Senator Corpon. One chance in a thousand ? 

Senator O’Manonry. Did you say if it had? 

Mr. McBnripr. I say even if the process had only 1 chance in 1,000 
it would be worth the effort to develop it. 
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Senator McCietian. What chance do you think it has? 

Mr. McBrwer. We think it has a very good chance. I merely 
pointed out I think our consideration of this problem should be one 
of a national defense aspect. 

Senator McCietian. We can all agree on that. 

Mr. McBrivz. We think the economic possibilities are very favor- 
able. 

Senator O’Manonry. Since you have used a chance ratio, suppose 
you follow through and say what you think the chances are for de- 
veloping a feasible process. 

Mr. McBring. We think the chances are excellent because of the 
byproduct residue aspect. This process has been technically gone 
over by most of the experts. The Aluminum Co. of America be- 
latedly said the process is technologically feasible but questioned the 
economics. 


ESTIMATED POSSIBLE CHANCE OF SUCCESS 


Senator O’Manonry. That is precisely the question that the mem- 
bers of this committee would like to have answered. You have to 
tell us your best estimate as to what the chances of success are. The 
Government has already appropriated and expended $4,500,000 to 
complete this plant. It was the belief of the Bureau of Mines and of 
the Defense Plant Corporation when Mr. C. E. Wilson authorized it 
that the plant should be undertaken. Please give us your best esti- 
mate, 

Mr. McBrive. You just want a percentage of chance in this? 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes. 

Mr. McBripg. It is very good, Senator. What the ratio of the 
chance is I hesitate to say. 

Senator McCLetLtan. You made a statement a few minutes ago that 
if it only had one chance out of a thousand you think we ought to make 
the investment. I cannot agree with that. 

Mr. McBrive. Unfortunately, Senator, my thinking was confined 
at that point to the situation with regard to our national defense. 

Senator McCietian. You and Dr. Dean probably know more about 
this than anybody else. 

Mr. McBriwr. It probably has a 50-50 chance, I would say. 

Senator McCietian. Do you share that view ? 

Dr. Dran. I think there is a little better than an even chance of 
coming out with a process that could be economically adopted by the 
cement industry. : 

Senator Corvon. I asked Mr. McBride if he did not have some idea 
about this. When did you work out the process? 

Mr. McBrive. We started in 1938 in our California laboratories. 
We were first engaged in flotation methods of trying to reduce the 
alumina content in portland cement. Then the war came. Mr. 
Donald Nelson published a plea to industry at large to bring forth 
any new processes they might know of or had reason to believe had 
a reasonable chance of success, to the War Production Board for 
further analysis. That aroused our curiosity. We said, “Why not 
try to do two things, make a high-grade portland cement and at the 
same time add high-aluminum materials and produce aluminum 
oxide?” We then came to Washington in 1942 and presented the 
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results of our research to the Bureau of Mines at the College Park 
Experimental Station. We talked to Mr. Oliver C. Ralston, who 
was Chief of the Nonferrous Metals Division at that time. He imme- 
diately saw the possibilities, and sent us back with some new ideas to 
investigate in our laboratories. 

Then, around May 1942 we constructed a $100,000 pilot plant at 
Laramie to run small-scale tests. At that time and in that same 
period the Bureau of Mines sent an observer out to Laramie to 
observe the research and test work being carried on in the pilot plant. 
The whole thing wound up with the War Production Board and the 
National Academy of Sciences recommending and stating that the 
process did have a favorable chance and should proceed. 

Senator Corpon. That is as far as your experimentation went at that 
time ¢ 

Mr. McBrine. No; I would not say it was confined to just that gen- 
eral statement. We Had since 1938 been very busily engaged with 
research in California and Wyoming, and with consultants in trying 
to run down the things necessary to make a successful operation. 


DATE OF APPLICATION FOR PATENT 


Senator Corpvon. When did you apply for your patent on the 
process ¢ 

Mr. McBripe. That was, to the best of my recollection, in 1942, the 
early part, about February. 


PROPOSAL TO OPERATE THE PLANT PRIVATELY 


Senator Corpon. Have you discussed with the Defense Production 
Administration, or any defense agency, the proposition of taking 
over this plant for the purpose of doing the experimentation your- 
selves ? 

Mr. McBripr. Yes, sir. We submitted a proposal to the Defense 
Production Administration about a month ago. 

Senator Corvon. I would like to have that in the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. McBrive. Would you like to have the proposal in the record ? 

Senator Corvon. In substance what was it ? 

Mr. McBripr. It was a proposal based on utilizing the provisions 
of the Defense Production Act, being section 303 (a) (2) of that act 
wherein authority is granted to encourage the exploration and develop- 
ment of strategic and critical metals and minerals. 

(The proposal referred to appears on p. 752. 


QUESTION OF DELAYING APPROPRIATION UNTIL CONTRACT IS EXECUTED 


Senator McCretian. Just from a practical standpoint from the 
position of the Government, would it be advisable to wait until you 
had negotiated for a contract until we appropriate money for the 
completion of the plant? Suppose we go ahead and complete it and 
then no satisfactory contract is made with the Government to operate 
it. I wonder about that. You have the patent rights. You would 
probably stand the chance of completing the plant and paying for 
the experiments and, therefore, you would have a chance of reaping 
considerable profits from the process for indefinite periods. 
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It seems while the Government has an interest from the standpoint 
of national defense in trying to develop the process, a process that 
ee will not be developed for a long time unless the Government 

oes step in, there should be some major concession on the part of the 
otvner of the patent and that should be worked out before we go 
further semen completing the plant. How does that strike you? 
I can appreciate some delay might be involved, but you are asking 
for this in a deficiency appropriation. It will not be losig before the 
regular appr opriation bill is before us. In the meantime, the con- 
tract for operating could be worked out satisfactorily between the 
Government and the owners of the patent and the process, and then 
come before us. It would give us a better justification for making 
the appropriation to complete the plant. 

Mr. McBriwe. I believe the appropriation is the first order of busi- 
ness. I think the details of negotiating a contract after the Bureau 
has the funds is something that could well follaw later. 

Senator McCietian. But we will already have the money appro- 
priated. It would be subject to expenditure. 

Senator O’Manonry. Take the soda-sinter process which you are 
mentioning. That is not owned by Monolith, is it? 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PATENT LAWS 


Dr. Dean. That was the point I was going to bring up, Senator. I 
have been concerned with patents for a great | many years. I wish that 
I could get a patent that would really exclude anybody from doing 
anything, but I don’t think I can. There were such patents once 
They practically do not exist any more. 

Senator Corvon. There are a lot of people who will differ with you 
in that conclusion. Some think the patent laws do have teeth in them. 

Dr. Dean. I would not propose here to give you an opinion as to 
the validity of the Laramie patents or the patents owned by Monolith. 
Nevertheless, the process involved I am quite sure could be practiced 
outside of the particular Monolith patents. I do not say that the 
Monolith patents would not enable you to practice the process more 
economically and perhaps to have some advantages. 

Senator O’Manoney. Briefly stated, is it not a fact that the patents 
in Monolith are what you call fringe patents, around the soda sinter 

Dr. Dean. That process is a very 7 old process. 

Senator O’Manonry. It is in the public domain? 

Dr. Dean. Yes. In the first place, no patent considerations need 
come up in experimental work. The Government is not proposing 
here, as I understand it, to go beyond experimental work. They are 
not proposing to go into production. As long as you do not go into 
production, you are not infringing anybody’s patents, 

When it would come to a question of this process being put into pro- 
duction by some cement-making group, then they would have to con- 
sider whether or not they chose to employ the process as it exists in 
the public domain, and it does exist, or whether they would propose 
to employ the process with the limitations in certain Monolith patents 
or in many other patents. The Aluminum Co. of America took out 
a whole lot of patents on the red mud combination process. I am sure 
some of those patents might get over into this field. When you get 
into a commercial operation, ‘the whole question of right use would 
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have to be taken up. ‘This is not a proposal to produce at all; it is 
a proposal on the part of the Bureau of Mines to carry on investiga- 
tional work. 

It was always policy, at least when I was in the Bureau, to disregard 
patents as far as we could. 

Senator Corvon. The Monolith people were requested by the Gov- 
ernment to go forward and they did. ‘They entered into a contract 
with the Government to construct. a plant. If they have patented 
processes which they believe are valuable in that construction, proc- 
esses that will lower the cost of the output, I am inclined to think 
you will find those costs will have to be lowered before you get through 
with it. I am not sure that it will only cost $40 a ton to produce this. 
That would be an important matter. Mr. McBride, did you design 
this plant ¢ 

Mr. McBrive. Our company arranged for its design. 

Senator Corvon. Did that plant incorporate what you deem to be 
your ee features for improving the production so they are in- 
cluded in the plant? 

Mr. McBring. That is right. 

Senator O’Manonry. You do not mean that the patent is on the 
machinery ¢ 

Mr. McBrive. No. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is the inference your answer gives. The 
plant itself is free from the patent? 

Mr. McBrine. Yes. 

Senator O’Manonry. The only patent you have is on the process? 

Mr. McBring. That is right. 


Senator O’Manonry. The chemical process? 
Mr. McBrive. Yes; certain features of the process. 


EVOLUTION OF PROCESS 


Senator Corpon. Did you not work out this process with the thought 
that you people had a better process than this one in the publie do- 
main? Was that not your purpose ?/ 

Mr. McBrivg. Yes; we had tried many processes. Finally we con- 
cluded from our experimental work, and from other engineers with 
whom we had contact that this had the most promising chance of 
coming through. We tried the Pederson process. We tried the vari- 
ous others, modifications, TVA had some work going on. We checked 
into that. We decided this was the best that could be developed. 

Senator Corvon. Would you have built the same plant for the other 
process, just as you built this one? 

Mr. Watieon. No; I do not think we would, sir; certainly for an 
acid process, we would not build the same plant. 

Senator Corvon. I understand that is a question that did not go to 
the process. ‘The question went to the process that you were working 
out and then you refined them into the process that you patented. 

Senator Corvon. In other words, this plant is built to experiment 
with your process to the end that it may be determined that such a 
process is feasible and will permit the production of alumina out 
of this place? 

Mr. McBrine. That is right. 
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Dr. Dean. If you will look into the Bureau of Mines’ presentation 
of this, I think you will see that they are Ss to complete this 
plant not strictly along Monolith’s lines, but to complete this plant 
in such a way that it will be available to test other processes. 


QUESTION OF PRIVATE CAPITAL TO FINANCE PROCESS 


Senator Corpon. This question is still in my mind: With the back- 
ground of experience that you have in cement manufacture, the knowl- 
edge that you have of the bad effect of alumina present in the raw 
materials you use, the knowledge from at least pilot-plant work, you 
can do two things: One, eliminate a troublesome factor in the manu- 
facturing of cement; and, two, secure a valuable product, namely, 
alumina. Why are you not willing to make some reasonable deal with 
the Government whereby Monolith Portland Cement Co. puts up the 
money necessary to complete the plant and the money necessary to test 
out your process ? 

Mr. McBrive. That is a good question. 

Senator Corpon. That is the one that bothers me at the moment. 

Mr. McBrine. Our small company has no money like that. It has 
expended its maximum for research and can’t disburse more in a 
Government plant where the results would be for Government and 
industry generally. 

Senator Corpon. Do you suggest that this is a good risk? 

Mr. McBripe. I am speaking of a standard portland cement process 
where the costs are known, the process is known, and all of that. They 
would not be inclined to see their money, to the extent of $2,000,000, 
which this will take, invested in something that is not known to be a 
certainty. Our stockholders are not built that way. I think it will 
be conceded that research in a field such as this is a Government 
responsibility to a certain extent. 

Senator Corpon. That is a matter of judgment. I think our 
vaunted productive ability in this country came over from private 
enterprise and its investigations, and never came from the Govern- 
ment. You may have a different breed of stock. 

Mr. McBrine. There should be some encouragement given. 

Senator Corpon. Have you taken it up with your stockholders? 

Mr. McBrine. Yes; it has been discussed at stockholders’ meetings. 
I have not attended those meetings, but I understand it has been gone 
into on various occasions. 

Senator Corvon. Of course they are like all stockholders; if the 
Government is willing to hold the bag, they will sit back and wait. 

You made the statement with reference to the findings that will 
result from the operation of this plant, if it is completed and operated. 
I understand the Government figures for 18 months the findings will 
not be of much value from the standpoint of the ultimate cost of pro- 
ducing alumina. Your exact words were that it is hard to estimate 
costs from this experimental plant. 

Mr. McBrine. I am sorry if that impression was received. 

Senator Corpon. That is the statement. I copied it as you said it. 

Mr. McBriz. I certainly did not intend to convey such an impres- 
sion, sir, because the very purpose of this plant is to enable industrial 
engineers to translate accurately the results of the operation to what 
‘an be expected with larger scale production, which would, beyond 
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almost any doubt, give them an idea of what the cost could and 
would be. 


ESTIMATED 18 MONTHS’ OPERATION TO MAKE DETERMINATIONS 


Senator Corvon. Then your present view is from the 18-months’ 
operation you can come out with sound engineering estimates as to 
costs of producing alumina from anorthosite and clay on a volume 
basis ? 

Mr. McBrine. Precisely. I think in 9 months we will be able to 
get some data and informtion on that. 

Senator Corvon. Will there be sufficient data? 

Mr. McBrive. In a period of 9 months we would estimate that we 
would have sufficient data and information to go ahead, if the emer- 
gency required, and design commercial-scale plants to use this process 
on clays and anorthosite, but the ultimate information would not be 

ected until the end of the 18-month period, or approximately so. 

7 eisai Corvon. The reason I ask that is that you made a state- 
ment earlier that the Oregon plant has never been tested for alumina. 
My understanding is to the contrary. In understand there were some 
figures presented as to costs. I could not quite square it with your 
original statement. 

Mr. McBripe. That is my understanding, Senator. I have not 
followed that plant very closely. It may have operated for a short 
time, but certainly not conclusively. 

Senator O’Manoney. Perhaps Mr. Miller can testify as to that. I 
Ww ould like to have Mr. Miller of the Bureau of Mines testify with 
respect to the various defense “ogee Senator Hunt, my colleague, 
has arrived, and I have no doubt he will want to make a statement. 


STATEMENTS OF THOMAS H. MILLER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, AND 
H. W. ST. CLAIR, CHIEF, LIGHT METALS BRANCH 


ALUMINA PRODUCTION 


Mr. Miter. My name is Thomas H. Miller, Assistant Director of 
the Bureau of Mines. I have with me Mr. H. W. St. Clair, Chief of 
the Light Metals Branch of the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Chairman, as you remember, the Bureau of Mines testified on 
this about ten days ago. I underst: and subsequently a number of ques- 
tions have come up ‘and our purpose 1s to clear them up, if we can. 
Dr. Boyd is out of the city and is unable to attend this hearing; other- 
wise he would be here. 

One of the questions we were asked to speak on here today had to 
do with the plant itself, that is, the availability of the plant in which 
to make this test. 

ALUMINA PLANTS 


Without burdening you with a repetition of much of what has been 
said this afternoon, when the original alumina program was approved 
by the War Production Board, ~ four plants were started. Harley- 
ville, S. C.; Laramie, Wyo.; Salt Lake City, Utah; and Salem, Oreg. 

Of the four plants, only two reached the stage of completion w hich 
allowed testing. The Harleyville plant actually operated for a short 
time. The Salt Lake C ity plant ran for a considerable period of time. 


In the case of Harleyville, they produced some alumina. They ran 
8164 
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into operating difficulties, and at the time of the shut-down order they 
had come forward with a recommendation that certain modifications 
of the plant be made to try to improve the operations. The Salt 
Lake City plant operated long enough to prove conclusively that 
the economics would be such that it would not be feasible to produce 
alumina from the raw material alunite. 

Senator Corpon. You say that the Salem plant did not reach a point 
where it did start operation ¢ 


SALE OF PLANTS 


Mr. Miuier. That is right. Subsequently when the War Produc- 
tion Board ordered all plants shut down, the Harleyville plant was 
disposed of by sale. It ii been modified and rebuilt. It is now en- 
gaged in the commercial manufacture of cement. 

The Salt Lake City plant similarly has been sold, originally to a 
company for phosphate production; more recently it has been sold 
to the Vitro Chemical Co. It is used partly for the treatment of 
uranium materials now mined in Utah. 

Senator O’Manonety. Do you happen to know what price the Gov- 
ernment received in terms of dollars of cost? 

Mr. Mixter. I do not. Unfortunately I do not have that infor- 
mation. 


SALEM ALUMINA PLANT OWNED BY GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Mixter. The Salem, Oreg., plant is still owned by the Govern- 
ment. It is presently leased to the Continental Chemical Co. The 


actual lease now will be with a battery manufacturer named Ray-O- 
Vac Corp., and the plant will be used for the production of battery- 
grade manganese dioxide. 

Senator Corpon. That is used for what? 

Mr. Mitter. For the production of grade battery manganese. 
Presently the plant is being used for the production of fertilizer, 
ammonium — 


Senator O’Manonry. When was this ‘new contract made? 

Mr. Miniter. Very recently. The battery grade manganese is a 
recent proposal. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. I think it is an arrangement with the Continental 
Chemical Co. 

Senator O’Manonery. My understanding is that the Continental 
Chemical Co. had a lease running to 1953 and this battery is sort 
of a sublease. 


LARAMIE, WYO., PLANT 


Mr. Sr. Crate. That is right. It is an arrangement with them. 
They have asked that their lease be renewed and extended to 1955. 
It presumably could not be made available without breaking leases, 
but the Laramie plant at this time has not been disposed of. 

Senator Corpon. You evidently do not have too much information. 
You do not know that the lease of the Salem plant was made to local 
people and was made solely because the Government seemingly did 
not care to go forward any further with this operation, experimentally 
or otherwise. You do not know about that; is that right? 
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Senator O’Manoney. Did the Government have any operational 
responsibility ? 

Mr. Miuier. The War Production Board ordered the construction 
stopped at the plant. 

Senator Corpon. I am speaking about the present emergency, and 
your statement that the plant was never operated for the production 
of alumina from clay. That is your statement, is it not? 

Mr. Mixxer. That is correct. 

Senator Corvon. You have no interest in determining whether that 
plant would properly operate or efficiently operate in that field ? 


LACK OF OPERATING FUNDS FOR SALEM PLANT 


Mr. Mutter. The Bureau of Mines has a very definite interest in 
completing that test. My point was that the plant was-ordered shut 
down by the War Production Board. We have not subsequently had 
either funds or authority to proceed. 

Senator Corvon. Nor have you asked for it, either, have you? 

Mr. Mittrr. We have never previously gotten a request this far. 
We have asked for it; yes. 

Senator Corvon. When did you ask for it, and whom did you ask? 


CONTINUATION OF ALUMINA PROGRAM 


Mr. Miter. Our first request for a continuation of the alumina 
program involved two t ypes of proposals. One was to reactivate one of 


the four or all four of the plants and the other was to construct an 
independent plant of these four. I believe that was presented to the 
Budget Bureau in 1946. 

Senator Corvon. When did you ask for any authority or funds 
to complete the experiment, if it be an experiment, at the Salem, 
Oreg., plant ? 

Mr. Miter. I do not think that Salem was ever specified. We 
asked to resume the alumina program on a number of occasions. 
The alumina program included by our definition all three of the 
processes. 

Senator Corpon. I assume that if it was of any value to the Gov- 
ernment, the Government would act. You know nothing about the 
people who own the present leasehold on the Salem plant, Conti- 
nental Chemical Co., and who they are? 

Mr. Mutter. I am afraid I do not know. I think we have informa- 
tion in the office. I believe we have had some consultation with the 
company on this manganese proposal. Offhand I cannot recall. 

Senator Corvon. W hy should you further operate the Harleyville 
plant if it is not feasible? 

Mr. Murr. The plant ran into operating difficulties. It was not 
successful, as originally established. It required considerable modifi- 
‘ation to test it on a different basis. 

Senator O’Manoney. Senator Cordon asked: Why would you? 

Mr. Muaxr. We did not operate it. The Bureau of Mines never 
operated these four plants. 

Senator O’Manoney. These were all defense plants? 

Senator Corpon. That was not my question. The witness testified 
that the Bureau of Mines had asked for money to operate all four. 
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That is his testimony. I asked him why it would operate that plant 
if it had already been operated and found not feasible. 

Mr. Muier. The Bureau would still like to determine the feasi- 
bility of all the processes for all these materials. We have requested 
authority and funds to proceed on that basis for the total alumina 
program. That was some years ago. I believe the first request was 
in 1946, 

Senator Corpon. You have made no additional request since the 
coming of the present emergency except for this Wyoming operation ¢ 


1950 REQUEST FOR OPERATION OF LARAMIE PLANT 


Mr. Mutter. The next request on this plant at Laramie went in 
about a year ago. Whether there was anything between 1946 and 
1950 I am not sure. I would have to check that point. 

Senator Corpon. I am asking about any that have come in since the 
present emergency began, the latter part of June 1950. 

Mr. Miter. This request went to the Budget Bureau last August. 

Senator Corvon. This is the only request ? 

Mr. Mitter. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think the record might well show that the 
Senator from Wyoming was constantly pressing the Department of 
the Interior and the General Services Administration not to permit 
this opportunity to develop alumina from the tremendous deposits to 
ASS. 

Mr. Miter. Also of the four original plants, the Laramie plant 
would seem to be the logical one to proceed with. That is thé pro- 
posal we have here, to complete the construction of the plant in such 
fashion that these tests could be run. The processes are different at 
Salem and Laramie; the Laramie plant is not built to run the same 
test. 

Senator Corpvon. They are different processes; I understand that. 

Mr. Mutter. That was one of the general questions that had come 
up. If there are no further questions on the plant facilities, the other 
general question was on raw material supplies. 


WYOMING ANORTHOSITE DEPOSITS EXTENSIVE 


I think we indicated that the anorthosite deposits in Wyoming were 
quite extensive. The work has not been conclusive. It has gone far 
enough to demonstrate there is certainly adequate material for any 
commercial plant if it is ever determined to build commercial plants 
there. 

Senator Corpvon. Do you have any estimate as to what it will cost 
to develop alumina ? 

Mr. Mitter. We would hesitate to estimate that cost now without 
running the test. If we assume the test would work, then I think we 
would not be asking for the money to run the test at all. 

Senator Corvon. You have tried it, have you not? 

Mr. Mixer. Not on this scale; on a very small scale only. This 
is very much larger although it still is a pilot-plant operation. It is 
much larger than the scale of the tests we have run previously on this 
process. 
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Senator Corpon. You have no views on that field at all, then ? 
Mr. Mitxer. That, of course, is what we are proposing to determine. 
Senator Corpvon. I understand that. Do you have any views on it? 
Mr. Mixer. I think it is close to being economically feasible. 


PILOT PLANT TESTS 


Senator Corpon. You base that upon the pilot plants tests that 
were made by Monolith Portland Cement Co. ? 

Mr. Miter. Of course, the Bureau itself did pilot testing of proc- 
esses at the same time. There are the two reports that previous wit- 
nesses have discussed; RI 4132 is a report on Wyoming anorthosite 
tests. This was published in 1947. 


TESTS OF OIL-SHALE DEPOSITS 


Senator O’Manonery. Do you recall, Mr. Miller, when the first 
Government plant was built by the Bureau of Mines in Colorado to 
test the oil-shale deposits? 

Mr. Miuuer. The first work on that of any size was about 1924 or 
1925, I believe. 

Senator O’Manoney. So that the Bureau was working on that for 
more than 20 years at the time Congress passed the synthetic fuel bill ? 

Mr. Mriuxer. That is right. 

Senator O’Manonry. And now, under the operations of the Bu- 
reau of Mines the cost of making liquid fuel from shale has been 
brought down practically to a commercial level, has it not? 

Mr. Mutixr. We feel so; it is right on the threshold now of com- 
mercial usability. It was particularly so in the case of mining costs. 
Although you could make certain guesses as to what you thought it 
might cost to mine so many tons per days, until you actually develop 
and operate on that basis, you cannot measure precisely what costs 
will be. We have operated an experimental mine at Rifle for a long 
enough time and a large enough rate to be able to make those cost esti- 
mates very precisely. Our costs turned out to be less than we had 
originally estimated; they were even more favorable than our most 
optimistic guesses. 


RELUCTANCE OF PRIVATE CAPITAL TO CONDUCT ALU MINA RESEARCH 


Senator O’Manonry. That is precisely the point of view from which 
I have operated in urging the completion of this plant. It is a process 
* which private capital is very hesitant to invest itself, just as in the 

‘ase of making synthetic fuel from either shale or coal. Private « capi- 
tal did not want to touch it until it could see the proper opportunity. 
Now we have the situation in which we have a huge deposit containing 
the material from which alumina can be made. We have a great need 
for domestic sources of supply. The bauxite source is admittedly 
small. The anorthosite source is admittedly large, and if by tests the 
Bureau of Mines can show that it is a commerci ially feasible operation, 
there will be no lack of private capital to do the job. 

Mr. Miter. Even if the demonstration shows that costs are too 
high, that it is not at present economically feasible to produce alumina 
from anorthosite, that information itself is of extreme value to the 
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Government. Such costs must be taken into consideration to deter- 
mine where the aluminum supply is going to come from in the future. 
It could mean that concessions would be made to assure greater avail- 
ability of foreign materials. 

Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Chairman, I should like to have the clerk 
ask the General Services Administration for a statement with respect 
to the disposal steps which were taken with respect to these various 
defense plants which have been mentioned, and have that incorporated 
in the record. 

Senator Haypen. We will do that. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 760.) 

Senator O’Manoney. This is a very large area. This anorthosite 
in Wyoming is on the public domain ? 

Mr. Miuter. I believe so. 

Senator Haypren. Senator Hunt, did you desire to be heard? 


STATEMENT OF HON. LESTER C. HUNT, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF WYOMING 


NEED FOR EXPANSION OF ALUMINUM PRODUCTION 


Senator Hunt. I think, Mr. Chairman, my colleague has expressed 
my wishes and feelings and suggestions. 

It is an evident fact that here now for the third time in a period of 
30 years, approximately once every 10 years this country of ours has 
been right up ¢ against the possibility of an extreme shortage of alumi- 
num and in the intervening time when we have had the opportunity 
and should have been going , ahead with these experimental plans so we 
would not again face this critical situation, we have failed to get the 
job done. I am blaming nobody for that; it is just circumstances, but 
it seems incredible, Mr. Chairman, that with this plant nearly com- 

leted, as it is, and on which we have made expenditures such as have 
toe made, that we should not go ahead and fully complete it and give 
every opportunity to develop these processes so that if we again do 
have a critica] situation, we may be able to meet it and “not be 
embarrassed. 

Now, I know we are building another’ huge aluminum plant in 
Canada, but I say to you, Mr. Chairman, I do not think that will give 
this country a very great deal of relief for the reason that there will 
be no way that the United States Government can control that pro- 
duction in Canada, or can have anything to say with reference to its 
selling cost in this country, or the amount that is brought into this 
country. In other words, the restraint of trade laws, which we have 
in the United States will not be operative in connection with that 
plant. 

I am familiar with this eign Mr. Chairman. I have been through 
it. I have been over the area many times where the material is mined 
and it just seems to me that here is a proposition that our Government 
should go through with until we have definitely proven it is feasible 
or it is not feasible. 

I have some testimony before me of the Small Business Committee, 
in which a gentleman by the name of Bell, who was, I believe, with 
the Bureau of Mines in some department, at the time, testified that 
bauxite would be available in this country for 2 or 3 years. We must 
develop new sources of alumina and aluminum in this country. 
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This gives great promise of being one of these sources, and I am 
hopeful the small amount of money necessary to complete this plant 
will be made available. Let us see exactly where we stand. If it 
is feasible and successful, it will repaiy us many, many times. If 
It is not, we will know it is time to give up that particular activity. 

Senator Haypen. Thank you for your statement. 

Senator O’Manoney. I thank the chairman and the committee. I 
am sorry to have taken so much of their time. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
OFFICE OF THE Hovustne ExpeEpIrer 


STATEMENTS OF TIGHE E. WOODS, HOUSING EXPEDITER; E. D. 
DUPREE, GENERAL COUNSEL; JOHN J. MADIGAN, DEPUTY 
HOUSING EXPEDITER, ADMINISTRATION; AND G. WILLIAM 
COMFORT, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE BRANCH 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Haypen. I will insert in the record at this point the 
justification. 
(The justification referred to is as follows :) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The amount made available under this head in the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1951, only for the payment of terminal leave is changed from “$2,000,000” 
to “$1,000,000.” 

EXPLANATION OF APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


Prior appropriations for the fiscal year 1951 have made available to the Office 
of the Housing Expediter a total of $13,415,500, of which amount $2,000,000 
was made available for the payment of terminal leave only, making a net amount 
of $11,415,500 available for the operating expenses of the rent control program. 

The language submitted in connection with this estimate proposes to release 
$1,000,000 of the amount reserved for terminal leave payments so as to increase 
the funds available for operating expenses during the fiscal year 1951 to $12,- 
415,500, thereby providing the additional funds required to administer the 
present rent control law, as amended by Public Law 8, Eighty-second Congress, 
approved March 28, 1951, through June 30, 1951. 

Attention is invited to current appropriation language as contained in the 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951, which prohibits the use of funds 
to pay compensation of any employee in a grade higher than the grade of such 
employee on May 22, 1950, except when such employee is required to fill a bona 
fide vacancy occurring in such higher grade. This restriction prohibits the fill- 
ing of any position vacated prior to May 22, 1950, or any additional or new 
position necessarily established properly to administer the program by the pro- 
motion of employees with long experience in administering the rent control laws 
and regulations, Such positions can only be filled by the detail of employees 
with the required experience without the benefit of the grade to which it would 
seem they are entitled, as it would be contrary to good administration to attempt 
to fill them by the recruitment of new and untrained personnel. It is understood 
that this prohibition was included in the appropriation language only because 
the Office of the Housing Expediter was considered a liquidating agency, and 
in view of changed conditions it is requested that consideration be given to the 
inclusion in the proposed language as submitted in connection with this esti- 
mate of a proviso repealing the prohibition at this time. It is believed that 
such action would be in the interests of efficient administration of the program. 
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JUSTIFICATION 


This supplemental estimate covers an additional amount estimated to be 
required as a result of new legislation. 

The Housing and Rent Act of 1950, Public Law 574, Eighty-first Congress, pro- 
vided that rent controls shall cease to be in effect at the close of December 31, 
1950, except in any incorporated city, town, or village which prior to December 31, 
1950, declared (by resolution of its governing body adopted for that purpose, or 
by popular referendum, in accordance with local law) that a shortage of rental 
housing accommodations exists which requires the continuance of rent control in 
such city, town, or village. 

Public Law 880, Eighty-first Congress, extended the date prior to which affirma- 
tive action to continue rent controls was required to be taken from December 31, 
1950, to March 31, 1951, and the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951, appro- 
priated $1,200,000 to provide the additional amount required to pay the salaries 
of employees who otherwise would have been separated and the expenses of 
maintaining offices which otherwise would have been closed on December 31, 1950, 
for an additional period of 3 months, through March 31, 1951. 

Public Law 8, Eighty-second Congress, approved March 23, 1951, provided for 
a further extension of the date prior to which affirmative action to continue rent 
controls was required to be taken from March 81, 1951, to June 30, 1951. This 
continuation of the existing rent control program will require additional funds 
to pay the salaries of employees who otherwise would have been separated on 
March 31, 1951; for the maintenance of offices which otherwise would have been 
closed, and to pay other necessary expenses incidental to administering the 
existing program through June 30, 1951. 

The additional money for personal services is reflected by a reduction in the 
lapses as positions which otherwise would have been filled for only 9 months 
will be filled for the entire fiscal year. 

Computations of amounts for personal services are based on actual salaries of 
incumbents, and the amounts for other objects are based on actual experience 
or existing contract obligations. 


Schedule of supplemental appropriations and revised estimates 


1. ANALYSIS OF AMOUNTS AVAILABLE 
A. Apportionments: 
First quarter__......-. ae eaten etek te ia een : . ; $3, 421, 171 
Ue GONE os isda kab oda isk sn kes oss ic cde ded plekakna dain clebieemasia -- 4,063, 157 
INNO 35 2 te 8 a Ss She eee dbinph mn witslin bouibmdde Salpo steed psmupeidih a absparaniee’ Meee 
I ce ea ae desu asdnia hae aiiebiae é 2, 847, 858 


nk ote ult bes ae poke 
BS, OO PEW ask Rit i dsb eng sth doh 4 
C. Additional available other than from supplemental 
D. Total available ine \ 4 F 13, 420, 606 
2. ANALYSIS OF OBLIGATIONS AND SUPPLEMENTAL REQUIRED 





Personal Other 
services [ objects 





E. Obligations (actual and estimated): | 
First quarter ‘ | $2,918, 146 $503, 025 $3, 421, 171 
Second quarter. --_-.-.---- c . ‘ | 2, 693, 003 405, 166 3, 098, 169 
NUNS Soo dnb ci ncineSaute oon ackbeesaeukscenehe 2. 709, 848 456, 920 3, 166, 768 
Fourth quarter 4, 341, 816 393, 500 4, 734, 498 
1, 748, 611 14, 420, 606 
13, 420, 606 


Ga. | 4,000, 000 


H. Date obligational authority will be needed, June 1, 1951. 
I. Date cash for expenditure will be needed, June 22, 1951. 


3. PAYROLL AS OF FEB. 16, 1951 


Asmat bes 0 ek gemma ete sects sn nh ncs< nokd dds bcennuiess<Sendkdevuspaucemnstiiinisnal ty ee 
NE TINTON oo ob isk ou nae odenkaubeehiiedietabhigdsccnesadeg deshedsie dndnakel mente 2, 4 


4. ESTIMATE OF SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION INCLUDED IN LATEST BUDGET 


Amount $——_——_——-. 
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Schedule of supplemental appropriations and revised estimates—Continued 


5. ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FROM SUPPLEMENTAL 


ane INUIT: SR a ee ee tS a dacheeianpbace Glmy Mek, 40 
it CR CINE aaa ain Saeed chines cuttin eewecksade. rr ak tease Sane 


SR rj ncsdiku ina cine epiapeamad casei chu aadmeais ili tl Cir EEee we dpieinhcanabdbgetionse. Saya aes 


Obligations by objects 


] 
Presently | Revised 


Object classification available | estimate 


Difference 


Total number of permanent positions. ...... stad oan abe cade | 2, 619 | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions | 5 | 
Average number of all employees... ..................-.-....- 2, 309 | 
Personal service obligations: | 
Permanent positions | $12, 347, 207 | +$931, 519 
Part-time and temporary positions f 20, 500 om 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 215, 215, 000 
Payment above basic rates | 
Payment to other agencies for reimbursable details 


Total personal service obligations | , 726, 188 | . 66 | +936, 519 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 

Personal services ‘ | | 12, 662, 707 | +936, £ 
Travel 496, 200 | 515, 381 | +19, 
Transportation of things 91, 633 94, 991 | +3, 358 
Communication services s! | 287, 717 | +4, 
Rents and utility services. 38, 540, 933 | +2, 
Printing and reproduction , 82% 88, 542 +10, 
Other contractual services__. 90, 931 | 94, 829 | +3, 8 
Services performed by other agencies. 5, 5, 000 | 

Supplies 52, 386 69, 372 

Equipment | 53, 028 56, 028 +3, 000 


Total direct obligations | 13, 415, 500 14, 415,500 | +1, 000, 000 


Reimbursable obligations | 5, 106 


Total obligations | 13, 420, 606 14, 420, 606 +1, 000, 000 


Obligations by activities 


| 
Presently | Revised 


escriptio : ; 
Description | available estimate 


Difference 


1. Administration of rent control program. _.......- 3 $13, 365, 500 $14, 365, 500 +-$1, 006, 000 
2. Veterans’ affairs program ‘ ee 50, 000 | 50, 000 | 


Total direct obligations_...............-. 13, 415, 500 14, 415,500 | +1, 000, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


1. Administration of rent control program ...........__.-- 5, 106 5, 106 


Total obligations | 13, 420, 606 14, 420,606 | +1, 000, 000 


| | 


Funds available for obligation 


Presently Revised ; 
i ¢ : Vifference 
available | estimate Difference 


Appropriation or estimate ; ; ‘ $11, 815, 500 $12,815,500 | +$1,000, 000 
Prior year balance reappropriated ; 1, 600, 000 1, 600, 000 


Total direct obligations.........- 1 13, 415, 500 14, 415, 500 4-1. 000, 000 
REIMBURSARLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursement for services performed ; j 5, 106 5, 106 | 


Total obligations ‘ | 13, 420, 606 14, 420,424 | +1,000,000 


' Includes $2,000,000 available for the payment of terminal leave only. If rent controls are continued 
during the fiscal year 1952, and the agency is not required to liquidate, it is estimated that there will remain 
unexpended approximately $1,626,000 of this fund. 
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Summary of employment and terminal leave payments by months 


| 


| 
| Work- | Employ-| P y 
-, Employ-| Per annum | Salary for 
Month | days ees salary month 


——— 


21| 2,544 | $10, 500, 755 | $1, 058, 102 
isccdhein 23 2, 509 10, 411, 260 911, 885 "956, 425 
September... _. eal 21 2,490 | 10,315, 709 833, 641 
October__..--- Sarena eaten 22 2,476 | 10, 288, 554 870, 057 ; 
ONT 5-52 cto ct ee 22 | 2,528 | 10, 439, 107 | 883, 309 ve 910, 654 
December 5 cisshiiaal 21 | 2, 556 10, 790, 483 871, 539 882, 761 
23 | | 10, 165, 703 | 906, 611 932, 418 
February - Sone 20 | ‘ | 10, 166, 806 797, 519 . 866, 505 
SUPE Rigas 22 2, | 10,176,953 | 885, 925 25, 910, 925 
21 2, 10, 416, 953 | 851, 365 876, 365 
23 | 2, 10, 416, 953 | 941, 495 966, 495 
21 | 10, 416, 953 | 851, 250 2, 498, 850 
ence, i“ 


10, 662, 707. . 12, 662, 707 











Detail of personal services 





Presently available , Revised estimate 


| Difference 
Num- Total | Num- Total 
salary ber salary 


Departmental: 
Legislative: 
Housing Expediter 
General schedule services: 
Grade 15. $10,000 to $11,000: 
General manager . 
Director of information 
General counsel 
Special assistant to Housing Ex sediter_| 
Deputy Housing Expediter (Adminis- | 
tration) _ | 
Assistant general manager 
National supervisor of field representa- | 
tives | 
Coordinator of spec ial assignments... ..| 
Coordinator of program analysis and 
statistics. __....- ale ead 
Assistant general counsel. 
Chief, Appeals Section 
Chief, Litigation Section 
Director, Compliance Section 
Trial attorney 
Director of personnel - 
Director, Budget and Finance: eat 
Cas 13. $7,600 to $8,600: 

Field representative | 
Special assistant to Housing Expe diter. 
Special assistant to general manager - 
Statistical officer __. iad 
Decontrol specialist. 

Chief, Press and Radio Branch 

Chief, Advisory Board Branch 

Trial attorney 

Attorney adviser. ____. ; , 

Director, Administrative Services | 

Branch____-- Fee alate Mica eas 

Grade 12. $6,400 to $7,400 

Organization and me thods examiner... 

Information and editorial specialist - sf 

Board liaison officer | 

Criminal investigator - 

Attorney advisor 

Trial attorney 

Investigator west 

iis Cnt tcins Rec Sdahdéndacicn | 
Grade 11. $5,400 to $6,400: 

Cost accountant 

Review examiner 

Information and editorial specialist .__. 

Assistant board coordinator 

Investigator 

Placement officer 


_— 


—_— 





at ND et et ee 
ND et ee et A 


DAD ee et tO 
FeINANy: 


a 
— 
ee ee 


_ 
=~ 
— 


BARN 


oo B ; 
Suases S253255 2 


et et tt 
~ 
— i 





— 
AOnnonmn & 








pms CA Pet pet ft bet 





mt OS et et et tet 
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Detail of personal services—Continued 


! 
| Presently available Revised estimate 


| reo . | | Be Difference 
| Num- Total | Num- Total 
ber salary | ber | salary 


| 
| 
j 
| 


Departmental—Con. 
General schedule services—Con. 
Grade 10. $5,400 to $6,400: 
Personnel procedures officer - 
Chief, Reproduction and Planning _. 
Archivist ed 
Grade 9. $4,600 to $5,350: 
Shorthand reporter 
Business economist .. 
Accountant é 
Information specialist 
Employee relations assistant _ 
Chief, Inquiry Branch. 
Chief, Audit Section. : 
Chief, Accounting Section 4 
Section chief__._- 9, 575 |- 
Archivist. _. 9, 950 | 
Grade 8. $4,200 to $4,950: 
Chief, Payroll Section................- a 4, 700 
Grade 7. Range $3,825 to $4,575_. ; : 54, : 3 | 54, 300 |_. 
Grade 6. Range $3,450 to $4,200-__- : E § 31, 475 3 31, 475 | 
Grade 5. Range $3,100 to $3,850 : 23 | 81, 925 23 | 81,925 |... 
Grade 4. yan $2,875 to $3,355_____. 5s , 355 : 165, 355 |_. 
Grade 3. Range $2,650 to $3,130 37, 6 8 | 137, 600 |__- 
Grade 2. Range $2,450 to $2,930 : ¢ , 950 | ; 70, 950 
Crafts, protectiv e and custodial service: | | 
Grade 4. Range $2,450 to $2,930______- | ‘ 5, 380 | : 5, 380 
Grade 3. Range $2,252 to $2,732_. : 5 5, é 5 5, 504 | 
Grade 2. Range $2,120 to $2,540 tes 2, 252 | , 252 
Unclassified, wage rate employees | 3 | 8, 395 ; . 695 


$6, 400 
5. 400 
5, 400 |_- 


— 


5, 100 | 

5, 350 |... 
88, 250 
14, 925 | 
4,850 |_. 
5, 350 | 

4 975 

. 600 


wy 
RSs 


© to ¢ 
S 


ae 
COP poe Pe Dors 


NNR RK Kew 








Total permanent departmental can 2s 2 , 313, 111 


Field: 
General schedule services: 

Grade 15. $10,000 to $11,000: | | 
Regional housing expediter : ) 4, ! 5 4, 500 

Grade 14. $8,800 to $9,800: | 
Deputy regional housing expediter- 5 | 53, 5 | 53, 800 
Regional attorney___.__..__..- 3 5 | 53, ) 53, 800 
Area rent director Rican ; : 8 74, 000 

Grade 13. $7,600 to $8,600: 
Regional board coordinator __ 
Chief, Litigation Sections 
Area rent director . e 
Area rent director-attorney . . 
Deputy area rent director. 
Area rent attorney. 
Field representatives __- 

Grade 12. $6,400 to $7,400: 
Area rent director - - 
Area rent director-attorney 
Deputy area rent director. - - 
Area rent attorney 
Supervising rent examiner 
Field representative. 
Information officer . - - 
Administrative officer 
Trial attorney _- 

Grade 11. $5,400 to $6, 400: 
Area rent director _ _ - Ba 
Area rent director-attorney - 
Associate area rent director. _- 
Area rent attorney 
Supervising rent examiner 
Supervising compliance negotiator 


39, 200 
70, 600 
98, 000 
26, 450 
15, 200 
47, 600 

7, 600 


Ke Onmwncocu 


260, 000 
41, 200 | 
34, 000 
80, 400 
55, 000 
33, 600 
21, 200 
14, 000 

178, 000 


os 
nme ao 


_ 


er - 0 
“InNnoovamnuns 


1h won 


N 


237, 400 | 
56, 000 | 
5, 800 

, 600 
. 400 | 

58, 600 
2, 000 |. 
5, 400 

, 400 
5, 400 
32 200 


a 


BS me me 
— ov _— 
sfc 


ae es 


Accountant 
Investigator 
Administrative assistant 
Information specialist 
Attorney 

Grade 10. $5,000 to $5,750: 
Area rent director 
Associate area rent director 


—p nO 


¥ 
~ 
t 


w 
t 


10, 750 | 
1), 375 | 
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Detail of personal services—Continued 





| 

| Presently available} Revised estimate 

a ys Ae 7 | Difference 
| Num- | Total 

salary | salary 


light iectintipulithepaacipiantisipinedbbiee ncaa ——_—______} —__|- 
| 


Field—Con. 
General schedule services—Con. 
Grade 9. $4,600 to $5,350: 
Area rent director 
Area rent represents ative 
Area rent attorney 
Accountant_. 
Examiner and examiner- inspector... ._| 327 | 1,622, 841 
Investigator __ | 9, 688 | 
Compliance negotiator. __._....- : 7 | 331, 225 47 331, 225 
Grade 9. $4,600 to $5,350: | | | 
Records officer -- 725 | 4, 725 
Field agent a aE 350 | 5, 350 
Field records and property officer ie 5 | 26, 250 f 26, 250 |.--. “ee 
Grade 7. Range $3,825 to $4,575___.......- 247 35, 990 Dl. | SD [oasnsecnnce 
Grade 6. Range $3,450 to $4,200 . EE 150 | 7 26, 150 
Grade 5. Range $3,100 to $3,850__......... * , 417 | 153 505, 417 
Grade 4. Range $2,875 to $3,355 4 328 | , 793 328 | 1,009, 793 
Grade 3. Range $2,650 to $3,130 58 1, 324, 565 458 1, 324, 565 
Grade 2 2. Range $2,450 to $2,930 296 | 791, 639 | 791, 639 
Crafts, protective and custodial service: | 
Grade CPC-+4. Range $2,450 to $2,930__.___| | 2, 610 2, 610 
Grade CPC-3. Range $2,252 to $2,732_..__-| | 12, 652 12, 652 
Grade CPC-2. Range $2,120 to $2,540___-_- 4,730 | 4, 730 


Total permanent field _- : ibaa | 2, 329 | 9, 432, 450 | 9, 432, 450 


Total permanent field. .._...__..._.-. | 2,399 | 9,432,450| 2,329 9, 432, 450 
Total permanent departmental. ; 290 1, 313, 111 ‘ 1, 313, 111 

Total permanent_ - } 2,619 | es 745, 561 5 10, 745, _h Se yrre 
Deduct lapses- -- ae ahd is od 315 | , 829, 873 5 | 398,354 | —$931, 519 





Net permanent___.- . | 2,304] 9, “415 2,513 | 10, 347, 207 +931, 519 
Temporary and part- -time positions ae i imaeiiioll 5 | 20, 300 | | 20, 500 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ‘ baa 215, 000 | 215, 000 | 
Payment above basic rates Betas ik Shea kbadkc hos TEE Lescccenal 80, 000 | 
Personal services exclusive of terminal leave am a 726, 188 10, 662, 707 +936, 619 
Terminal leave payments ; | 2,000,000 |........} 2,000, 000 |-- 








Total personal services Bg ; 11, 726, 188 eer hey 12, 662, 707 +936, 619 


' ' 


RECAPITULATION OF PRIOR 1951 SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Haypren. This is a budget estimate dated March 29, 1951, 
for the Office of the Housing Expediter, “Salaries and expenses.” 

The amount made available under this head in the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1951, only for the payment of terminal leave, is 
changed from $2,000,000 to $1,000,000. 

The justification is as follows: 


The Housing and Rent Act of 1950, Public Law 574, approved June 23, 1950, 
extended Federal rent control to December 31, 1950, and until June 30, 1951, if 
local communities take affirmative action indicating a desire for extension to the 
latter date. 

Public Law 880, approv ed December 20, 1950, extended rent control until March 
31, 1951. The appropriation of $12,215,500 included in the Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1951, provided for full administration of the act until December 
$1, 1950, and until June 30, 1951, for local communities which take such affirma- 
tive action. Of this amount, not less than $2,000,000 was made available for 
payment of terminal leave. The Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951, 
appropriated an additional $1,200,000 for administration of rent controls until 
March 31, 1951. 

On March 23, 1951, Public Law 8 was approved, extending Federal rent control 
until June 30, 1951. This change in the limitation on the use of funds appro- 
priated to the Office of the Housing Expediter provides an additional $1,000,000 
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for the administrative expenses necessary to continue rent-control operations 
through June 30, 1951. 


I recommend that the foregoing proposed provision be transmitted to the 
Congress. 


Respectfully yours, 
F. J. LAWTON, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


You want to talk about $1,000,000 ? 


REQUEST FOR REALLOCATION OF FUNDS 


Mr. Woops. Yes, sir. 

The reason for asking for this change from a fund earmarked for 
terminal leave to oper ating funds is that in the third quarter, although 
we were operating under ‘what was intended to be a liquidating pro- 
gram, the program has suddenly sprouted into life and our workload 
has increased throughout the country. We are getting requests for 
better service, particularly from military installations that are begin- 
ning to expand, where rent control is in effect. We have requests for 
direct personnel to be assigned to advisory boards that are being set 
up. In other words, we are definitely back in full-scale operation, 
but on a limited budget, as we were set up in the last year when, of 


course, it was expected the agency would by this time be practically 
liquidated. 


CEILING ON PROMOTIONS 


There is another very serious problem that is confronting us at 
this stage. We are the only agency that has a limitation on promo- 
tions. We cannot make normal promotions. We are feeling the 
competition of the other defense agencies very badly. . Our people 
get offers every day, particularly from Price. We cannot do any- 
thing about it, because we were, of course, expecting to be liquidated. 
I think it was a very wise move, but it looks like we are going to be 
in business now and it.acts really as a handicap to us because we 
want to keep these people that we are going to have to use in the 
administration of rent control. 

It is those two problems, Senator. 

Senator Hayven. If you get this $1,000,000, you can continue to 
pay them at the present rate without promotion ? 

Mr. Woops. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Haypen. You are not asking that any promotions be 
allowed ? 


ELIMINATION OF RESTRICTION REQUESTED 


Mr. Woops. We are asking that that language be eliminated so 
that we can promote and fill some vacancies. 

It works this way: Through a ruling of the General Accounting 
Office a rent director resigns or dies or something. If that office was 

vacant on May 22, 1950, we cannot promote a man into that job. We 
have to have an acting rent director. He cannot have the salary but 
he must do the work. 

Senator Haypen. On the other hand, if the rent director left you 
in June, then you can promote? 
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Mr. Woops. That is right. So that two cities side by side cannot 
understand it. One director can get his salary, the other director 
cannot, because that particular job was vacant on a certain day. 

I mention rent directors, but it is all the way down the line. 

Senator Hayven. I do not see anything in the estimates that relates 
to that. It simply relates to taking the $1,000,000 heretofore appro- 
priated for terminal leave and making it available for salaries. 

Mr. Woops. The matter was not put in the estimates because the 
Bureau of the Budget said that is our own problem with the Con- 
gress. The Congress put it in, and therefore it would have to be the 
Congress that would take it out. 


LANGUAGE AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Senator Hayven. Is there any language you want to suggest to the 
committee ¢ 

Mr. Woops. Yes, sir. I would like to submit language that would 
change that. May I just read it, sir? 

Senator Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. Woops (Reading) : 

The amount made available under this head (Salaries and expenses) in the 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951, only for the payment of terminal 
leave is changed from “$2,000,000” to “$1,000,000”; and the last provison under 
this head in the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951, which provides 
that no part of this appropriation may be used to pay compensation of any 
employee in a grade higher than the grade of such employee on May 22, 1950, 


except when such employee is required to fill a bona fide vacancy occurring in 
such higher grade, is hereby repealed. 


That is the language. 

Senator Haypen. The difficulty about that is, of course, that it is 
legislation in an appropriation bill. The committee will have to 
consider whether it can properly include this. 

Mr. Woops. Senator, that is how it got in there, it was put into an 
appropriation bill. 

Seapeae Hayven. Now it is a law, and, being a law, it will require 
the enactment of legislation to change the law. I am pointing that out 
to you, that this committee must consider whether or not it wants to 
include legislation in the bill. I think we understand your problem. 

Mr. Woops. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


DisPLacep Persons ComMiIssion 


STATEMENTS OF JOHN W. GIBSON, CHAIRMAN, AND DAVID H. 
BARAL, BUDGET OFFICER 


LANGUAGE AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Senator Haypen. I will place in the record this letter from the 
Displaced Persons Commission, addressed to Senator McKellar, by 
John W. Gibson, Chairman, saying: 


The Displaced Persons Commission is in urgent need of statutory authority to 
grant home leave to some members of its staff stationed overseas. To this end 
we would like to recommend for your consideration the following appropriation 
language to be added to H. R. 3587, the third supplemental appropriation bill for 
1951, now before your committee: 
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“Provided further, That appropriations for expenses of the Displaced Persons 
Commission shall be available for round-trip travel expenses of employees and 
their immediate families between their foreign posts of duty and the United 
States, for the purpose of taking annual leave in the manner otherwise provided 
pursuant to law (22 U. 8. C. 1136, 1148) for personnel of the Foreign Service of 
the United States.” 

In my recent trip to our overseas offices, I observed that the Commission's 
lack of authority to grant home leave was becoming an increasingly serious 
morale problem for the staff. 

Of particular significance in this situation is the fact that other United States 
agencies, such as the State Department, the Defense Department, and the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, whose staffs work closely with ours, have the 
authority and do grant home leave to their employees. If we are granted the 
authority here requested, we will then be on a par in this respect with the other 
agencies. On the other hand, if we are not granted this authority, I am afraid 
we may lose to these agencies some of our most experienced, valuable, and key 
staff members. Such a loss at this time, when the Commission is approaching 
the end of its program, would seriously impair and retard the successful comple- 
tion of the program. 

Additional funds will not need to be appropriated, since the appropriation to 
the Commission for this year will be adequate to meet any expenses for this 
purpose, Next year’s requirements for this purpose will depend on the number 
allowed home leave this year. We estimate that no more than 50 employees 
who have served in foreign-duty posts for at least 2 years may be granted home 
leave during the remaining life of the Commission. 

We stand ready, of course, to appear before your committee at any time in 
further justification of this item. This matter has been taken up with and 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 


Here is the letter from the Director of the Budget that will go in 
the record. 
(The letter referred to is as follow :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., April 19, 1951. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR MCKELLAR: The Displaced Persons Commission has re- 
cently discussed with the Bureau an amendment to H. R. 3587, the third supple- 
mental appropriation bill for 1951, now before your committee, which they wish 
your committee and the Congress to approve. The proposed amendment would 
authorize the Commission to pay travel expenses in connection with home leave 
granted to employees who have been stationed overseas. This would place the 
Commission on a par in this respect with certain other agencies operating over- 
seas, such as the State Department and the Economic Cooperation Administration. 

The following provision might be added to H. R. 3587 to accomplish this 

purpose : 
“Provided further, That appropriations for expenses of the Displaced Persons 
Commission shall be available for round-trip travel expenses of employees and 
their immediate families between their foreign posts of duty and the United 
States, for the purpose of taking annual leave, in the manner otherwise provided 
pursuant to law (22 U. 8. C. 1136, 1148) for personnel of the Foreign Service of 
the United States.” 

If the requested authority is granted, it is estimated that not more than 50 
employees who have served in foreign-duty posts for at least 2 years may be 
granted home leave. 

We are in complete accord with the Commission’s request and recommend that 
your committee take favorable action on it. 

The Commission stands ready to furnish your committee with any additional 
information that you may desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. J. Lawton, Director. 
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ANNUAL LEAVE OF OVERSEAS EMPLOYEES 


Senator Haypren. Do I understand that if this leave is not taken 
between now and the 30th of June, that then it cannot be obtained 
at all? 

Mr. Greson. It is more a matter of permitting our overseas em- 
ployees to take their leave in the United States, Senator, than it is 
the 30th of June deadline. We do not have legislative authority to 

yermit our overseas employees to take annual leave at home in the 
United States, and what we seek is just the authority so we can grant 
them that privilege, which all other Government agencies with over- 
seas operations already have, but the Comptroller General requires 
that you have legislative authority before you can do it. 

Senator Haypen. The money that has been heretofore appropriated 
for the expenses of your agency is for the fiscal year ending June 30? 

Mr. Gipson. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. You propose to take some money which other- 
wise would revert to the Treasury between now and the 30th of June 
and use it for this leave? 

Mr. Greson. That is right. 

Senator Haypren. That is one side of the picture ? 

Mr. Gipson. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. There is a Whitten rider that says if you have 
leave coming in this fiscal year you must take it before the 30th of 
June? 

Mr. Gipson. That is correct, sir; but they could take their leave 
overseas. They could not come home and take it under our present 
legislative authority but they could take it overseas if we could spare 
them to take it. 

Senator Hayven. If you could spare them to take it at all, in your 
operations, you could spare them to take it here as much as in Europe. 
You want to give them the advantage of coming home? 

Mr. Ginson. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. This would give you the authority ? 

Mr. Grsson. That is right, and that is all we are asking for at this 
time. 


RESIGNATIONS DUE TO INABILITY TO GRANT HOME LEAVE 


Our act, as you know, was passed in 1948 as a temporary 2-year 
statute, which expired last year. Then last June it was extended until 
August of 1952. At the beginning of the program this was not pro- 
vided for because it was considered to be a 2- -year program, but it was 
extended another 2 years by the Congress. Now, we have some 75 em- 
ployees who have been over there between 2 and 21, years and we have 
had several very serious resignations since the first of the year because 
we could not let them come home for compelling personal reasons, 
deaths in the family, and things like that. We have lost at least 12 
key employees. 

Senator O’Manonry. Unless you get some relief you are liable to 
lose more ? 

Mr. Gisson. We are losing them to HICOG, who next week can 
return them home on leave. 
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Senator O’Mantonry. Why is there not uniformity in that respect ? 

Mr. Girson. I do not know. The State Department and some other 
agencies do have uniform rules, but apparently the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has ruled that each agency has to have its own legislative author- 
ity before they can do it. 

Senator Haypen. I understand. If you were set up as a temporary 
agency to be in existence 2 years, they would go over there, do their 
work, and then come home. When they extended it to 4 years, then 
the problem arose. 

Mr. Gipson. That is right. Last year when the legislation was 
being considered, our oldest employee lacked being in service 2 years 
overseas, so the problem did not show itself up as vividly as it does 
now. 

L just came back from a trip over there and I had 30 or 40 people 
talk to me personally about that. We have another 18 months to go 
and we need all our key personnel, because we have a big drive on 
to finish.our job, and staff morale is most important to us now, be- 
cause it is the time in any organization’s life when people are looking 
around or thinking about looking around for other spots, and they 

can get them with HICOG, ECA, and other places overseas, and have 
home-leave privileges. 

Senator Haypen. Is there any further statement you would want 
to make / 

Mr. Ginson. I should like to point out a few other problems. 


NUMBER OF STAFF RESIGNATIONS 


We have had 139 staff resignations from June last year until April 
1 of this year, anyway. About 50 percent of our overseas staff are 
new employees with us. Seventy-six of these resignations during that 
period were overseas’ staff and we are just down to rock bottom as far 
as permitting any more people to get away from us, if we can possi- 
bly keep them on the program. We know that at least 12 people from 
our overseas staff have resigned since the first of the year; two re- 
signed during the time I was in Europe and two since I have come 
back, because we could not grant them home leave. We cannot bring 
them home on temporary duty. Actually, with regard to the 12 that 
resigned, we have had to hire new people in the United States as 
replacements and send them to Europe at our expense. We have not 
saved a dime; and we have 12 green employees instead of 12 experi- 
enced employees, which, of course, is what we need particularly at 
this stage of the program. IRO can give employees home leave. The 
State Department, whose people work in the same offices as ours, can 
send their employees home on leave. The Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service details their employees a little bit differently, but they 
can rotate the detail so that nobody has to stay over there longer than 
2 years. HICOG can take our own employees from us. I under- 
stand if they hire one of our employees, they can send him home the 
next week on the leave he accrued in the 2 years he was with our 
agency. ECA also has home-leave privileges. We need it very badly 
for the success of our program. 
We would like to get started now so we can get it over with by 
August or September at the latest, and if we do not get authority until 
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our next appropriation bill it means that we would have to sandwich 
in a period of 90 days whatever home leave we were going to give 
employees, and it would not be as helpful to us because I think we 
would lose too many people between now and then. 

Senator O’Manoney. Has this been discussed with the House Ap- 
propriations Committee ? 

Mr. Gisson. We have asked them to grant us the same authority. 
They have it under consideration now, but the supplemental appro- 
priation was already before the House when we got it acne the 
Budget Bureau so they asked us to submit it over here to your com- 
mittee. 

Senator Haypen. Thank you. 

Mr. Grsson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 


ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


STATEMENTS OF DAVID LYNN, ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL; 
C. HENLOCK; AND F. M. KRAMER 


ADDITIONAL RESTAURANT FACILITIES FOR SENATE 


Senator Haypen. We have a supplemental estimate which reads: 


For repairs, improvements, furnishings, equipment, labor and materials, and 
all necessary incidental expenses, to provide additional restaurant facilities in 
the Senate Office Building, to be expended by the Architect of the Capitol under 
the supervision of the Senate Committee on Rules and Administration, without 
regard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, $30,000. 

This was carefully investigated by a subcommittee of the full com- 
mittee and, on their recommendation, the Committee on Rules and 
Administration asked that the Architect of the Capitol submit these 
estimates. ‘ 

Will you tell us what you are going to do with the money ? 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, I have a very short statement here which 
explains the whole subject and the breakdown of the estimate. It 
will take about 2 minutes for Mr. Henlock to read. 


LOCATION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Hentock. The coffee shop is to be located in the basement of 
the Senate Office Building, along the C Street side, near the Delaware 
Avenue entrance, in space presently occupied by the upholstery and 
furniture-finishing shops of the Architect of the Capitol and adjacent 
storage space. The upholstery and furniture-finishing shops are to 
be relocated in space in the basement near the subway terminus. 

Senator O’Manonry. That is unoccupied space? 

Mr. Kramer. One space is an unoccupied stair lobby, and the other 
is space to be made available by consolidating the painting and fur- 
niture-finishing shops, and interchanging the location of the stationery 
storeroom and the paint shop. 

Senator O’Manonry. I thought the chairman of the committee did 
not have any unoccupied space. 

Mr. Kramer. The only unoccupied space is the stair lobby. 
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Senator Haypen. They will do away with the stair lobby. _ 

Mr. Hentocx. The proposed coffee shop would provide a quick or 
light lunch service similar to that now provided by the coffee shop 
in the House wing of the Capitol. 


CUSTOMER CAPACITY 


The maximum capacity at any one time would be 76 seats, which 
would make possible the serving of from 250 to 300 persons daily 
during the peak lunch hours. ooking facilities would be provided 
in the new installation, making it unnecessary to transport cooked 
food for this operation from the Senate restaurant in the Capitol. 

This is expected to result in material improvement in service, espe- 
cially in the supplying of hot foods, and would also permit the coffee 
shop to be operated as a permanent, self-contained unit. 

Senator O’Manoney. Would this be exclusively for the patronage 
of the staff of the Senate? 

Senator Hayprn. This is exactly the idea, putting it down in the 
basement, where the public ordinarily does not appear. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is a very good idea. It will help to keep 
the public out. 

Senator Haypen. That has been the great difficulty, so far as the 
coffee shop in the Senate Office Building is concerned, that if the staff 
wants to get a snack they have to wait and wait. This will provide 
service in the basement exclusively for the Senate staff. 

Mr. Henwock. The lay-out and general scheme for the coffee shop, 
prepared by the Office of the Architect of the Capitol at the request 
of the Senate Committee on Rules and Administration, are endorsed 
by the Nationwide Food Service, which firm is now operating the 
Senate restaurants in the Capitol and the Senate Office Building, 
under the direction of the Senate Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF PRESENT STAFF 


If the new coffee shop is provided, it is proposed that the luncheon- 
ette on the second floor of the Senate Office Building, adjoining the 
cafeteria, be discontinued; and that existing equipment in the lunch- 
eonette be utilized in the new coffee shop set-up, insofar as practicable. 
That has been taken into consideration in the preparation of the 
estimate. 


NEW RESTAURANT TO BE LIMITED TO SENATE STAFFS 


Senator Brinces. Is this going to be limited to the Senate staff ? 

Senator Haypen. That is the direction the Rules Committee 
adopted, 

Senator Brivees. I think we are reaching such a pass we have to 
have some protection like that. 

Senator Haypen. The statement is that they can serve 76 people 
at a time and would take care of between 250 and 300 during the lunch 
hour. Those would be staff members only. It has the additional 
advantage that the public does not go in the basement of the building 
and they do not know where it is. 
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BASEMENT COFFEE SHOP IN HOUSE WING OF CAPITOL 


Mr. Lynn. We have a similar coffee shop in the House wing of the 


Capitol. 
Senator Brincrs. I know you do. You are going to stop the other 
people f ? 


Senator Haypen. How do you do it in the House wing? 

Mr, Lynn. The assistant manager operates the coffee shop in the 
basement and he runs that organization according to the rules of the 
manager of the House restaurant. They exclude all persons except 
members and employees, 

Senator O’Manoney. The question is: How do they exclude them ? 

Mr. Lynn. If they see strangers coming in, they tell them the coffee 
shop is not for the public. But being down in’ the basement, there 
will be very few outside people pass by the coffee shop. 

Senator Brinces. You will have to adopt a special rule, We say 
the Senate dining room is supposed to be for Senators, but about 
everybody gets in there. 

Senator Haypen. Being in the basement where the public is not 
wandering about and does not know about it, the necessity is not so 
great. Nevertheless, whoever is there ought to be well acquainted. 

Senator O’Manoney. You should have a sign on the door, “Strictly 
private.” You might even go so far as to have a pass for the Senate 
employees to go in there. 

Senator Hayven. If there is any difficulty about it, we can insti- 
tute a pass system. 

Mr. Lynn. At the present time quite a good many employees of the 
Senate Office Building come over to the House coffee shop. 

Senator O’Manoney. Certainly; they cannot get in the Senate 
place. 

Senator Brinces. You will notice, for instance, on the floor of the 
Senate, which is supposed to be exclusively for Senators and their 
staff or the staffs of the committees, there are many not only former 
Senators, which is perfectly permissible, but there are many people 
who used to be on the staff who sometimes have some ulterior motive 
for being on the floor, and the boys at. the door lots of times do not 
feel like stopping them. Within the last 2 weeks I saw two people 
who I know have not been on the Senate payroll for at least 3 or 4 
r years, and they just “busted” right in there. 

As the Senator from Wyoming said, you may have to have a pass, 
A person at the door can always say “May I see your pass?” That is 
perfectly permissible, while they might not want to go up and say 
“Get out of here.” 

Mr. Lynn. We can make up some passes for the employees, if it is so 
desired. At the entrance to the House coffee shop, we have a sign 
prominently displayed, which reads, “members and employees only.” 

Senator Haypen. I think whatever the experience has been in the 
basement restaurant of the House ought to pretty well guide us. If 
there has been no difficulty about it, I ‘do not think you have to put on 
stringent rules. 

Mr. Henxock. After the shop is in operation for 4 or 5 months, the 
restaurant employees behind the counter will be able to recognize 
Senate employees. 


Seer Pets aN et 
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RENOVATION OF NEW RESTAURANT SPACE 


Under the estimate of $30,000, it is proposed to improve the base- 
ment space in which the coffee shop is to be located, by plastering the 
painted brick walls and painting the new plaster surfaces, installing 
acoustical tile ceiling and rubber or asphalt tile flooring, air condition- 
ing and ventilating the spaces to be occupied, making minor structural 
changes and necessary plumbing and electrical connections, ine luding 
installation of feeders, panels, conduit, wiring and lighting fixtures. 


EQUIPMENT 


Under the estimate of $30,000 it is also proposed to provide 19 tables 
and 76 chairs, similar to those in the cafeteria, a stainless steel serving 
counter, and necessary kitchen and other required equipment, ineclud- 
ing refuse of luncheonette equipment. 

On the following page we give a breakdown showing the equipment 
and furnishings, estimated at $15,000, and structural and mechanical 
work at $15,000, a total of $30,000. 

(The breakdown of estimate follows :) 


BREAKDOWN OF ESTIMATE 


New equipment and furnishings: 

Main serving counter (Stainless steel), including cold pan with 
shelves over, steam table with protector front and shelf over, tray 
slide, and other accessory equipment. 

Coffee urns and stands; griddles and griddle-grill; electric ranges 
(2); electric fry kettle with extended top; 20-gallon steam kettle; 
8 self-contained reach-in refrigerators (1 75-cubic-foot, 1 45-cubic- 
foot, 1 9-cubic-foot) ; self-contained water cooler, with shelf for 
glasses; silverware box; counter with sink; sinks and drain- 
beards; soiled and clean dish tables, with tray sink and drain- 
board; ecook’s table with Bain Marie and sink; carry-out service 
window ; hoods, pot racks, wall shelves, and traffic rail. 

Cooking utensils and other miscellaneous items of equipment: 19 
tables and 76 chairs. 

Luncheonette equipment to be reused in coffee shop: Frankfurter grill; 
refrigerated sandwich unit, back-bar unit, and open back-bar unit; 
electric automatic coffee maker; open back-bar unit; display case; 
dishwasher. 





Total, equipment and furnishings_________ pean enoiciehiskecaose $15, 000 
Structural and mechanical work: 

Demolition and masonry work......-..........__._________ $1, 000 
SIE one bracelet wei ts ass ahs ic sabes cic el dala wih ied adie: “ig 
NE ohh ih och Secle h anaie dh a em af ae be we bak oe 1, 000 
Acoustical ceiling... ........... ici at a la a aha 1, 000 
Beis Sur Ore ee A oe Ee Oe EE 1, 000 
Neen ee rg Seiad ek 500 
a i a . 1,000 
Electrical (feeders, panels, conduit, wiring, and lighting 

IN a Es i a 4, 500 
Air conditioning and ventilation: ....-...-...-.-...___ 4, 000 

Total, structural and mechanical work__.______-_-___-__ . 15,000 


OUR GRUMG Digidesign ds intial hlnlcns hn icnthingia epetsnig pian tends dias 30, 000 
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LENGTH OF TIME FOR COMPLETION 


Senator Haypen. How long will it take to do that work ? 
Mr. Kramer. Ten to twelve weeks. 

Senator Hayprn. And then it will be in operation ? 

Mr. Kramer. Yes, sir. 


NEW CLOCK FOR SENATE FLOOR 


Senator Bripcrs. May I ask a question of the Architect of the Capi- 
tol, a little aside from this? 

One thing that I have had so many Senators raise a question about 
on the remodeling of the Senate is that there is no clock up there which 
they can look to, you have to go way around. You seem almost lost 
without it. I understood the objection was that it was too big and 
interfered with the press. Could there not be a small clock put there? 
I would say I have had 25 Senators speak on that. 

Mr. Lynn. Senator, we are having a smaller clock designed now. 
I did want to put up a temporary clock there until we pF get the 
new one, but there was some objection to that. 

Senator Brivces. But you are going to do it? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes; we are going to install a clock of smaller design. 

Senator Haypen. How long will it be before you will have the clock 
there ? 

Mr. Lynn. It will be several months. 

Senator Haypen. Do you have to get.a special design ? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. There is a panel of 18 inches, or something like 
that ? 

Mr. Lynn. That is the parapet above the rostrum. The original 
clock we had designed extended above the parapet about 12 inches 
and the press objected to that. At the direction of our committee, we 
are having another clock designed. 

Senator Haypen. Do you thing you will have a clock in there in 
60 days? 

Mr. Lynn. I hope so. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


STATEMENT OF HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS 


EDUCATION SITUATION IN KANSAS 


Senator Haypen. Senator Schoeppel, I understand you wish to 
make a statement at this time. 

Senator Scnorrren. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. You may proceed. 

Senator Scuorpret. I appear here before the Senate Appropriations 
Conimittee this afternoon in the interest of the school situation in 
my State of Kansas, particularly as this situation is affected by Public 
Law 815 and Public Law 874. 
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Public Law 815, relating to the construction of school facilities in 
areas affected by Federal activities, was enacted by the Eighty-first 
Congress in September of 1950, placing with Congress the responsi- 
bility of relieving the financial burden on local school districts caused 
by Federal activities. To carry out this responsibility $4614 million 
was appropriated. This amount now appears inadequate to meet the 
needs of schools eligiole to participate in this program. 

At this time 17 school districts in the State of Kansas have filed 
applications with the United States Office of Education, these 17 dis- 
tricts having a total entitlement of over $734 million. Construction 
projects submitted to date total over $5 million. These projects are 
urgently needed to provide facilities for children who have been 
brought into the local districts because of Federal activities in those 
areas. However, because of the lack of funds on a Nation-wide basis, 
the Office of Education has had to set up a priority system which allots 
funds only to schools with the greatest relative urgency of need. This 
system is seriously affecting schools within my State. 

It appears that only 1 or 2 of the 17 schools in Kansas will receive 
any assistance for construction purposes and this in amounts inade- 
quate to fulfill their needs. 

Many school districts, which are directly affected by Federal activi- 
ties, have exhausted all funds during the past several years in a vain 
effort to meet the requirements of housing the children in these areas. 
One school district in Kansas is 100 percent federally owned and is 
adjacent to the Boeing Airplane Co. and the new Army Air Force 
jet bomber training installation recently approved by Congress. 

With the extensive appropriations for defense, in new and con- 
centrated areas, it is only reasonable to assume that Congress should 
continue to accept this additional responsibility to provide adequate 
educational facilities in districts overburdened by the impact, brought 
about by the accelerated defense activities. 

I strongly urge that this committee carefully consider and favorably 
recommend sufficient appropriations to discharge the Federal respon- 
sibility under Public Law 815. 

Yublic Law 874, which provided Federal funds for the maintenance 
and operation of schools in areas affected by Federal activities, was 
also passed by the Eighty-first Congress. Since the enactment of this 
law our defense activities have grown to the point where many addi- 
tional schools need, and qualify for, assistance under this law. Be- 
cause of this, the amount of money, originally appropriated by Con- 
gress is now inadequate to meet the needs of the eeoake affected. 

According to information received from the Office of Education, 
funds are available for only 70 percent payment of the entitlements. 
Many of the schools, affected by defense activities, will not be able to 
complete the 1950-51 school term unless supplemental funds are made 
nvaable. For this reason I want to strongly urge that this committee 
favorably approve a supplemental appropriation, sufficient to meet 
the needs for the maintenance and operation of those schools which 
qualify under the provisions of Public Law 874. 


I am authorized to say that Senator Carlson concurs with me in 
this view. 
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STATEMENT FROM HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 





Senator Haypen. I have a statement prepared by Senator Magnu- 
son from the State of Washington. It shall be made part of the 
record. 

(The statement follows:) 









STATEMENT By Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Chairman, the Federal Government has a particular responsibility to 
certain school districts throughout the country. The Congress recognized this 
responsibility and gave effect to it by enacting last year the so-called school 
construction and school operation and maintenance bills. 

The legislation we enacted contained usable yardsticks to measure the ex- 
tent of Federal responsibility in each of those school districts where Federal 
activity within or near its boundaries contributes to the district's financial prob- 
ae lems. When the bills, which became Public Law 815 and 874, were before the 
i Congress, carefully computed cost estimates were presented by the executive 
branch. At the time we authorized expenditure of Federal funds for school 
construction and operation and maintenance, the Congress, therefore, knew the 
approximate yearly cost of its action. 

Comes now the time when we must appropriate funds to implement the pro- 
gram we approved last year. In my judgment, we would be less than fair with 
over 1,000 school districts in this country if we now “fudge” on them by appro- 
priating less than the amount required to meet their legitimate minimum ex- 
pectations. ; 

I have a special interest in this question for two reasons: First, the State of 
Washington has more school districts affected by Federal activity than any- 
State in the Union except Texas and, collectively, those districts are entitled 
to more Federal assistance under Public Law 815 than any fate with the ex- 
ception of California. Second, I sponsored one of the first bills introduced in 
the Senate to provide Federal assistance for schools overburdened by Federal 
activity. Many of the provisions of that bill were later incorporated in legisla- 
tion on school construction passed by the Senate—legislation on which I was 
a cosponsor, 

Sixty-four school districts in the State of Washington have applied for assist- 
f ance under Public Law 815, the school-construction bill. It is probable that 
at others will apply and will be found eligible for some help. Collectively the 
Washington State school districts applying for assistance are entitled to approxi- 
mately $33,000,000 of Federal aid. Their applications, however, represent proj- 
ects with a total construction cost of about $29,000,000. To finance these projects, 
the Federal responsibility—as determined by the yardstick incorporated in 
Public Law 815—is approximately $19,000,000. The remaining $10,000,000 will 
come from local sources. 

Nation-wide, school districts affected in a significant degree by Federal activity 
are entitled to $322,000,000 Federal aid. Projects already proposed by the dis- 
tricts affected represent a Federal responsibility of over $182,000,000. In addi- 
tion to this, there is immediate need for construction of school facilities on Fed- 
eral property estimated to cost $51,000,000, and need for temporary school facili- 
ties costing $7,000,000. The total immediate requirement is approximately 
$240,000,000 Nation-wide. 

If we visualize this sum—$240,000,000—as an entry on the liability side of 
the ledger, and funds to meet it as entries on the debit side, we get the following 







































picture: 

Last year Congress appropriated $46,500,000 for school construction. The 
regular 1952 budget sent up by the President contains a request for $50,000,000. 
A special deficiency recommendation has been presented to us, asking for an- 
other $50,000,000. This gives us a proposed $146,500,000, with which to meet 
a $240,000,000 Federal responsibility to school districts seriously affected by 
Federal activity. 

Since construction of school facilities cannot be completed overnight, it is pos- 
sible that the $146,500,000 will prove sufficient to get needed construction under 
way. The school districts involved can go forward with their plan, even though 
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less than the total cost of facilities under construction is not at hand—provided 
they are fully confident the Congress will continue meeting the obligation it 
undertook when it passed Public Law 815. The best way to engender confidence 
is to appropriate in full the amounts now before us—namely, $50,000,000 in the 
regular budget and $50,000,000 in the deficiency item. I strongly urge this be 
done. 

I wish now to say a few words about the appropriation for operation and main- 
tenance funds, as authorized under Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress. 

The United States Office of Education has received applications from more 
than 1,000 school districts. These districts come from every State in the Union. 
Before the books are closed, the Department expects to have over 1,100 requests— 
all of them from school districts entitled to Federal aid, as a result of the strain 
of Federal activity on their finances. 

In fiscal 1951 the Congress appropriated approximately $23,000,000 to meet 
the anticipated Federal responsibility under Public Law 874. Applications from 
eligible districts indicate that this sum will be approximately $9,000,000 less 
than the school districts are entitled to. I understand the Office of Education 
is requesting the committee to provide this additional amount in the deficiency 
bill you now have under consideration. Speaking for all eligible schools in the 
State of Washington and in the Nation as a whole, I strongly urge your com- 
mittee to take such action. 

Unless the additional $9,000,000 is provided school districts affected will receive 
only 72-percent of their entitlement. This reduction will have serious financial 
impact upon every school on the eligible list. 

The Congress passed Public Law 874—first, because it recognized that Fed- 
eral activity within or near the boundaries of the school district has an effect 
upon the operation and maintenance costs of that district; second, we had con- 
cluded from our World War II and post-World War II experience that a perma- 
nent and orderly program for meeting Federal responsibility was imperative. 
Having taken that action, having led affected school districts to believe there 
was help in sight, we should not now start “fudging” on that responsibility. 

Every member of this committee has stated at one time or another his convic- 
tion that the schools of America are a keystone in the democratic system. At 
one time or another, every member of this committee has confirmed his belief 
in a great principle enunciated by Thomas Jefferson—namely, that we achieve 
and maintain “Liberty through literacy.” 

Literacy today means far more than the ability to read and write. It means 
the ability to understand the great economic, political, and social problems with 
which we and the world are confronted. 

Mr. Chairman, it costs money to maintain liberty—it costs money to achieve 
an acceptable level of literacy. I know of your own deep personal interest in 
school problems. I trust that interest will be imparted to all other members of 
the committee, and that the net result will be an appropriation to meet the 
minimum needs under Public Laws 815 and 874, as presented to you. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit for the record two tabulations—one showing priority 
information, on a Nation-wide basis, of schools entitled to Federal construction 
funds; the other a list of the Washington State schools affected by Federal 
activity, their priority rating, the approximate amount of Federal aid to which 
they would be entitled, and the approximate amount of Federal funds that 
would be required to meet the Federal responsibility on proposed construction 
projects. 





Number Federal funds 





Supplemental 
Priority class of appli- a appropriation 
cants applications nooHery 


MMR Bi be en ig ee ed 39 | $24, 477, 525 None 
Ee a 60 | 32,361,405 | $25,000, 000 
SS ee ee te ee Se 70 | 22,301,955 | 47, 500, 000 
IS tite a ate ot, aad bras laa tc 132 | 45,103,916 | 92, 500, 000 
TEETT ee ams 149 | 41,907,033 | 135, 000, 000 
(BRR Ae RR thet le aN Ae ig NR AP AS RRL Sa 78 | 16, 141,908 | 150, 500, 000 





81646—51—_——-48 
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Exuisit B.—Unofficial tabulaied data taken from RSF-—2 parts I and II, on file in 
State Department of Education, Olympia, Wash. 


9. Wionet Cae ae eck iio. Ma me 
2. Kennewick No. 17 


Bridgeport 


Ephrata No. 165_-...- dinthave 54k diatiymepiaantainihs 
. Vancouver No. 37 


( EIUO UN SIE Shad \ tat an Side bemdaedncdiudpuddaddacksie 


SOMO SH mos 


9 applicants 


fa MI I a a oe eee 
. South Central No. 401 

. Federal Way . 
SO Seuss dees cee ccdudebouctstacy 


. Felida-Salmon 
. Evergreen 
Bremerton 


9 applicants 


. Oak Harbor 


IND cei tb dds eit dude bath hick dees agra 


. Lake Washington 
. Bainbridge 
. Hockinson 


11 applicants 


. Issaqua 
. Grandview 


. Cape Flattery 

. South Kitsap 

. Port Townsend 

. Mercer Island. __- 
UR ic UA. its heath sactbtibarrweenbio-w inl . 
. Prosser 

. Shoreline. _-- 

. North Kitsap 

9 AMT iin neta 

. Granger 

. Wapate 

. Coupeville 


SIE, SS sui Dione 5c Reda Ss bodes damental 


. LaConner 
49. Riverview- 
50. Central Valley 
51. Battle Ground 
52. 1 
53. 
54, 
55. 
56. 
57. 


Quillayute 
University Place 
Othello 
Brewster 
Tacoma 

59. Marysville 

60. Milton 

61 Toppenish 

58. Peninsula 


14 applicants 





Priority rating 


40 to 59.9_....__. 


36 
32 


32 





Net E en- 
titlement 


Construction 


projects for— 


$678, 160 
1, 813, 865 
113, 832 
257, 610 
None 
575, 608 
3, 673, 808 
19%, 762 

1, 103, 556 


~~ 9, 490, 082 


847, 850 
543, 740 
338, 892 
209, 746 
2, 716, 220 
499, 968 
57, 474 
268, 956 


392, 150 


561, 658 
417, 198 
208, 320 

1, 820, 630 
138, 880 
667, 182 
1, 143, 776 
203, 298 
32, 364 


6, 408, 630 


6, 685, 212 
39, 302 

78, 120 
238, 266 
138, 474 
102, 424 
82, 460 

73, 780 

47, 740 
60, 760 
2,075, 388 
130, 200 
19, 096 
222, 642 
111, 104 


3, 463, 756 


8, 410, 201 


356, 081 
543, 740 
338, 832 
121, 111 
1, 101, 827 
434, 


None 
573, 686 
None 


4, 367, 127 
63, 302 


111, 104 


1, 915, 115 
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Exutsit B.—Unofficial tabulated data taken from RSF-2, parts I and ITI, on file in 
State Department of Education, Olympia, Wash.—Continued 


School 


RN i heise cal balcmin~ Qos die 
33. Walla Walla..------- 
4. White Swan 

. Olympia 


. Sduth Bay--.--..--- a ei 


. Berney. - 
. Tumwater 


} } 

| Priority rating 

| | 

.-| 19 

| 18 
| 
} 


16 
16. 


Bee 


| 13 


_.| 12 


| 


$49, 476 | 
264, 740 | 
62, 496 | 
172, 980 | 
38, 192 | 
42, 656 | 


Net E en- Construction 
titlement | 


projects for— 


None 
$282, 968 
None 
None 
None 
None 


29, 512 | None 
91, 884 


347, 852 


I sce es Tatas bee BU ecient 119, 784 


8 applicants. 779, 836 | 


.-| Under 20 


Grand total, 69 applicants . Suiiteubite |----- 35, 975, 752 | 22, 586, 903 


Total federally connected children 3 (a) 3,448, 3 (b) 26,194, 3 (c) 16,404. 
Total ADA all school, 139,114. Federally connected children, 33 percent. 


STATEMENT FROM HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


Senator Hayven. In relation to the matter of education facilities, 
I have a statement prepared by Senator Cain of the State of Wash- 
ington which shall be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The*statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Harry P. Carn, A UNITED STATES SENATOR From THE STATE 
OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the State of Washington is, 
I think by common agreement, certainly one of the several States where there 
is presently an unusually large amount of Federal activity. 1 make no extrava- 
gant claim in this respect, nor will I take your time to itemize in detail all of those 
activities. I need only mention Fort Lewis, one of the largest Army installations 
in the eountry, Puget Sound Naval Base at Bremerton, several air bases, a 
large ordnance base, and Madigan General Hospital. Added to these military 
installations are the rapidly expanding civilian facilities, such as the Boeing 
Airplane Co. and the several aluminum companies. There is also, as you are 
well. aware, an accelerated program at the Atomic Energy Commission’s plant 
at Hanford, the United States engineers’ Chief Joseph Dam and McNary Dam, 
and the Bureau of Reclamation’s work at Grand Coulee. 

The impact of these Federal activities and the related civilian defense pro- 
duction activities have and are imposing on the school districts within the State 
ef Washington a burden far beyond their ability to solve. They have respectively 
taxed themselves to the limit, and the State of Washington finds itself in a 
position where it cannot render the badly needed additional financial assistance. 
Its legislature, which very recently adjourned, was compelled to curtail its 
appropriations for the schools of the State by $12,000,000 for the next biennium. 

Under Public Law 874 of the Righty-first Congress, there was appropriated for 
the State of Washington, in the maintenance and operation fund, $23,500,000 for 
the presént fiscal year. This sum, authorized and appropriated pre-Korea, has 
proven ‘te be some 30 percent short of the actual need. Without supplemental 
help, either school services would have to be curtailed or the school term 
shortened ; perhaps both. 

In the 69 school districts which are directly affected and feel the impact of 
Federal activities, there are 139,114 pupils in average daily attendance. Of this 
number, 33 percent are federally connected children, In order to meet this need 
and to provide the additional Federal assistance, I am advised that there is 
required a supplemental appropriation of some $8,000,000 to $9,000,000 in all 
of the State affected, of which Washington State is one. 

Not only has this impact of Federal activity posed the serious problem of 
maintenance and operation in the school districts of both Washington and other 
States, but has likewise made the appropriations granted in Public Law 815 of 
the Eighty-first Congress for school construction insufficient. There again the 
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determination made by the Congress in Public Law 815 was pre-Korea. Upon 
the filing of applications by those who were eligible under that law, it can now 
be determined that the money appropriated was insufficient. 

Attached hereto are two exhibits, one of which, exhibit A, shows the number 
of applications filed in the United States, the priority rating, the Federal funds 
requested, and the supplemental appropriation needed. The other, exhibit B, 
shows the same information for just the State of Washington. From this exhibit 
(GB), it can readily be seen that the State cannot build the necessary facilities 
under the present appropriation to provide adequate and necessary housing for 
the pupils in those areas affected by Federal activities. 

(For exhibits A and B, see exhibits at end of Senator Magnuson’s statement.) 

In closing, may I respectfully encourage your every reasonable consideration 
to a supplemental appropriation under both Public Law 874 and Public Law 815, 
in an amount sufficient to make possible the attainment of the intent and desire 
of the Congress when it passed these two laws during the last session, and may I 
further express the hope that the appropriation for the next fiscal year in these 
two categories be sufficient to cover the desperate needs that exist not only in 
my own State but those other States of the Union, in order that the children in- 
volved may be given the same educational opportunities as children elsewhere 
throughout the country. 


SrTaTEMENT From Hon. THor C. Totuerson, Memper or tur House 
or REPRESENTATIVES 


STATEMENT ON SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


Senator Haypen. I have here a prepared statement by Representa- 
tive Tollefson, Member of the House of Representatives, in relation 
to the school-construction funds. It shall be inserted in the record. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOR ©. TOLLEFSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity 
of making a very brief statement in support of the $50 million item for school- 
construction funds pursuant to Public Law 815 of the Eighty-first Congress. 
Last year approximately $46 million was appropriated pursuant to this law. 
During recent months applications have been filed by various school districts 
seeking assistance and participation in the fund. These applications. point 
out quite clearly that the $46 million appropriated last year does not begin 
to meet the current needs for construction aid. In my own congressional district, 
for instance, 16 or 17 school districts have applied for assistance. Only two of 
them ean receive any help from the funds thus far available. Several of. the 
other school districts are in desperate need of new facilities. Some of them 
are in a position to start construction work immediately upon the allocation of 
Federal funds to them. The survey of the Federal Security Agency shows very: 
clearly that these schools need help right away. A supplemental appropriation 
of $50 million at this time would help relieve a very desperate situation on the 
part of several additional schools in my district as well as many others through- 
out the Nation. I believe the committee has all of the information which it 
needs on this subject; and I shall, therefore, not burden it with details hére. 
I only wish to respectfully urge the committee to give favorable consideration 
to the request for the supplemental item of $50 million. 
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DepARTMENT or LABOR 





PERSONNEL PROMOTIONS 


(See p. 626) 







Of the total of 278 on the defense payroll at the present time, 39 have received 
grade promotions; 4 have received automatic within-grade promotions; and 5 
have received wage-board increases. 






















{3 ining i 
; Grade and salary prior . : : 
ll | to transfer to defense | ( urrent grade and 
4 . a payroll salary 
Office of the Secretary | ' 
4 Grade |Annual rate!) Grade Annual rate 
a : | | 
Cass, Millard ; | 15 $10, 750 17 $12, 200 
4 Ransdell, Alice G 4 3,.035 | 5 3, 255 
j Burkhart, Doris A. | 4 | 3,195 | 5 3. 350 
O'Shea, John J 12 6, 400 | 13 | 7, 600 
Harbaugh,. Thomas. - | 12 6, 600 12 1 6, 800 
Darracott, Gertrude | 9 | 4,975 11 5, 400 
Bourne, — | 6 | 3, 950 7 | 4.075 
Essex, Peggy WB-5 | 2, 746 | WB-5 | 2 2, 891 
Golden, Carrie L ; j | WB-5 2,475 | WB-5 | 2 
Clayton, Neva D_. | WB-5 2, 475 | WB-5 2 
Tresser, Mary F_.--- | WB-5 | 2, 256 WB-5 2¢ 
King, Ruth M-. WB-5 2, 475 WB-5 . 








Total 51,3 
Defense Manpower Administration: | 
Werts, Leo R ; , 15 | 10, 500 17 | 12, 200 
Demorest, John R., Jr_._..-_- 9 | 4, 725 11 | 5, 400 
O'Brian, Ethel ; i } 6 3, 825 7 | 3, 950 
Neibich, Kathryn i | 4 | 3,115 | 5 | 3, 225 
Tighe, Anne... + | 2, 875 5 3, 100 
Egan, Mina 4 | 3, 115 | 5 | 3, 225 
Total. _-.. 6 | 28, 155 | 6 | 31, 100 
Bureau of Apprenticeship: | | 
Hood, Eugene : | 4 | Q | 4, 600 
Cooper, William J 7] 9 | 4, 975 
3 Keller, Joseph S 6 9 5, 225 
Lothlen, Ernest W 7 | 9 | 4, 725 
2 Rines, Hyman M 3 | 5 | 3, 100 
\y Burns, John J__- 9 | a 1 4, 850 
Hillegas, Russell K. 5, 3 








Total 
Bureau of Employment Security | | 
Brown, Harry be 13 7, 800 14 8. 890 
Schoenthal, Arthur L- 13 | 8, 600 | 14 9, 200 
Gow, William F__. “ | 13 8, 200 | 14 8, 890 
Crawford, William L_- 13 8, 200 14 8, 800 
Doucet, James V....-..- : Liat 13 8,.000 | 14 | 8, 800 
Huxley, Harold D-_--. | 13 | 8. 400 | 14 | 8, 800 
Rand, Charles C see eee Sag 3 13 7, 800 | 14 | 8, 800 
Johnson, Clinton A ie el ie cotati | 13 | 8, 400 14 | 8, 800 
Corballis, Ambrose J 12 6, 400 | 13 | 7, 600 
Nowvak, Norman y 12 7,000 | 13 | 7, 800 
Hurt, Jack___. : ; | 12 7, 000 13 | 7. 600 
Marvin, Shirley L. -- 12 | 7, 400 13 7, 600 
4 NN eT ee ee oss Lo 12 7,000 } 13 | 7, 600 
fi Rickard, Laurence 8- 11 6, 200 13 | 7, 600 
Shaw, Richard L : | 12 7, 000 13 8, 000 
Shirk, Frank se 12 | 6, 800 | 13 7,600 
Withrow, Warren C_.. | 12 6, 600 13 7, 600 
Cronin, James J | 11 5, 400 | 12 6, 400 
Wilkins, Charles F | 4 5, 350 12 7. 200 
Molinari, Theodore R soles : il 6,490 | ll 1 6,600 
Morris, Robert L..- 9 4, 850 1 5, 400 
Hillis, Thomas J_____. | Q 4, 850 11 5, 400 
i Shelton, James H_-___....- | Q 4,850 | 11 5, 400 
u 





poe Me IN ioe aah eee 58. 500 | 176, 200 





48 295, 879 


' Automatic within-grade promotion required by law. 
? Wage Board increases. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Maritime ACTIVITIES 
OPPOSITION TO HOUSE PROVISO ON SHIP SALES 


Chairman McKeutar. I have here a letter from Senator Brewster 
and an accompanying telegram expressing opposition to the House 
provision in the third supplemental bill, relating to ship sales. I 
submit the material for the record. 

(The letter and telegram are as follows :) 


UniItTep States SENATE, 
April 12, 1951. 
Hon. KENNETH McKELLAR, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I am enclosing herewith a telegram which I have just received 
from Mr. Roscoe H. Hupper, of New York City. It is in regard to H. R. 3587 and 
is being forwarded for such consideration and advice as may be in order, 

Cordially yours, 
OwEN BREWSTER, 
United States Senator. 
New York, N. Y., April 11, 1951. 
Hon. OWEN BREWSTER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

Writing request you help elminate from appropriation bill, H. R. 3587, as 
passed by House, provision therein subject point of order directed limiting com- 
pensation for losses of requisition vessels to 1946 act purchase price less annual 
depreciation. This would be highly discriminatory and prejudicial to American 
shipping. Matter probably up Thursday. Regards. 


Roscor H. Huprer. 
DEFENSE Propuction AUTHORITY 
FEDERAL CONTRACT AWARDS INFORMATION 
(See p. 542) 


Information in connection with Federal contracts awarded is published weekly 
by the Department of Commerce, and is distributed throughout the country to 
6,225 outlets, including all of the Department of Commerce field offices and all 
of the Department of Commerce coopérative offices. 

Until the early part of March, the contract award synopsis mentioned above 
included quantities and dollar value. During March this information was elim- 
inated by the Department of Defense for security reasons. This, of course, 
has greatly decreased the value of the synopsis to the small-business man who is 
interested in securing subcontracting opportunities. 


UTILIZATION OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


(See p. 552) 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Proposed utilization%of third quarter unobligated balance 


Object class Field |Departmental Total 





Other contractual services... .............- $300, 000 $300, 000 
Supplies and materials_..................... hid cick anita $12, 000 45, 000 57, 000 
has 45s eascu sss seks daacecen 200, 000 445, 000 645, 000 


212, 000 790, 000 1, 002, 000 


SSE TT 


| 
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WORKLOAD INCREASES 


(See p. 557) 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Workload increases due to defense production activities, Office of the Secretary 


The following statistical data is presented as indicative of the additional work- 
load incurred to provide services for the National Production Authority: 


NUMBER OF COPIES OF PUBLICATIONS DISTRIBUTED 





| Personnel 
paid by 

“Salaries and 
expenses, 
Office of 
Secretary” 


Personnel 
paid by 
Defense 

Production 

Act funds 


NPA work- 


Commerce 
workload 





a cea 


November 1950 
December 1950 


January 1951... .- LUNE LONE RN PRT ORR 


February 1951. 


March 1951.......-- 


Total 


DUPLICATING BY 


October 1950 
November 1950 
December 1950 
January 1951 

February 1951 
March 1951... 


672, 000 
1, 880, 000 
2, 100, 000 | 
5, 100,000 | 


| 
| 
load 
nd 


10,030,000 |... _- 
14, 062, 000 | 


33, 8: 53, 000 | 


Impressions | 
784, 299 | 
1, 103, 371 | 

1, 447, 525 

4, 179, 468 

7, 650, 062 


20, 779, 487 


5, 435, 528 |. 


445, 487 | 
374, 637 | 
198, 965 
210, 041 | 
106, 868 | 
138, 650 


1, 474, 648 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE DUPLICATING SERVICE 


| 
10, 542, 399 | EXC 
8, 913, 048 | 
© 307 206 (o.oo. nnaacas 
10, 018, 788 |- 
7, 445, 496 | 
10, 186, 984 | 


55, 264, 440 | 


OUTGOING TELETYPE WORDAGE OVER PBS SYSTEM 





a ie 


November 1950 
December 1950 
January 1951. 
February 1951 
March 1951_. 


Words 
3, 963 | 


195, 751 | 


223, 126 |_- 


328, 326 
331, 473 
524, 923 
360, 145 | 
323, 693 
316, 658 


385, 516 | : 


1, 143, 598 |---- 


2, 185, 218 |... 


i | Working ft fund 4 capital siameah. 


Telephone facilities provided for Department 
April 1951 


of Commerce (including NPA) 


Commerce switchboards main stations. 
NPA main stations 
Switchboard positions__ 


3,425 
1, 100 
19 
35 
Central office incoming trunks 131 
Long-distance loops 29 
a ddnpaialidiiaapine quudiclgpanabateniaepsiboupibueriurg 208, 515 
Personnel on Defense Production Act funds a 
Personnel on “Salaries and expenses, Office of Sec retary” 


Nore,—The daily average long-distance calls have increased from 125 in 
August 1950 to 450 in April 1951. 


The Department also provides other services which, though not subject to 
statistical measurement, have felt the impact of the defense program. Workload 
increases have taken place in such activities as receiying and shipping; budget 
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and management; accounting; security; loyalty investigations; and personnel. 
For example, shipments of supplies and materials are now being made to over 
100 field offices as compared to 42 in August; the activation of NPA has substan- 
tially increased the budget and management workload; additional general 
ledger accounts must be maintained. 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
(See p. 558) 


The $102,000 requested for the Office of International Trade provides for work 
of the Office on the requirements of foreign countries which must be met from 
United States sources. 

Normally, the countries of the world depend upon the United States for many 
types of industrial equipment, for specialties in the semimanufacture groups, 
ee oR and for certain raw materials. In this emergency demands for these materials 
Ba and equipment have increased just as they did during the war while availability 

Be within the United States has decreased because of domestic demands. Foreign 
dependency on the United States makes it necessary that essential requirements 
be met. The $102,000 involved in this request covers work connected with 
screening these foreign requirements, programing their preduction and claiming 
' the materials and equipment needed to meet essential end uses. It is not a 
it question of transferring regular personnel to the staff this budget provides. Were 

it not for the basic work being done by the regular staff, the request here involved 
would have to be much larger in order to provide for the total job of foreign 
requirements and claimancy. 





eS Ay 


peer 


OFFICE OF TECHNICAL SERVICES 


(See p. 558) 





The $20,000 restoration requested by this Office to implement current defense 
responsibilities is broken down into two segments: (@) For a program designed 
to assist industry in controlling foreign access to scientific and technical infor- 
mation and (0b) to handle civilian inventions directed to military needs. 

The National Security Council has asked the Secretary of Commerce to create 
an activity to advise with industry on the delicate problems of releasing scientific 
and technical information. Since the Office of Technical Services is the Govern- 
ment “clearing house” for scientific and technical information, the Secretary has 
y delegated this responsibility to that Office. The amount required herein covers 
ec! the recruitment of one man and a secretary to handle the necessary liaison 
poh and industry advice. It is well known that our scientific and technical secrets 

rr are avidly sought by ‘representatives of the Soviet and its satellites. This pro- 

; gram, designed to minimiz2 such access, is of the highest security importance 

and funds are required for the modest staff described. 

The National Inventors Council is the link between invention and military 

weapons. The Secretaries of the armed services requested the maintenance 
of this activity which functioned so effectively in World War II. Recently the 
Fi Council prepared a resolution recommending strengthened staff support con- 
sistent with the defense situation. A survey has been made consistent with this 
resolution and the large volume of civilian inventions which are now reaching 
the Office. The sum requested will permit the recruitment of eight people. 
Attention is invited to the fact that in World War II when the workload was 
substantially the same as that being received today, 35 people were employed f 
in the processing and evaluating of the ideas. The 8 persons requested herein ; 
will bring the staff strength to 14 which is less than 50 percent of the number re- 
quired during the earlier emergency. 

The effective integration of the inventive talents of the American people 
with military requirements is of the highest urgency. We spend literally hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars on the development of new weapons and we must 
insure that these weapons reflect the inventive talents of our people. 
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INDUSTRY EVALUATION BoaRpD 
(See p. 558) 


On January 10, 1951, the Industry Evaluation Board was established in the 
Office of the Secretary of Commerce, pursuant to a directive from the Presi- 
dent. The directive was based on an exhaustive study by an interdepartmental 
committee of the National Security Council. The Board is a vital part of our 
defense program. It is also an essential part of an emerging Government-industry 
cooperative plan to correct the existing deficiencies in the physical protection of 
United States industry. It is an interdepartmental agency, whose members rep- 
resent the Departments of Commerce, Defense, and Interior; the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Defense Production Administration, and the National Security 
Resources Board. Its objectives are strongly supported by all the agencies 
represented or directly affected by its work. 

The Board cannot function without administrative support and a small, thor- 
oughly qualified, staff of industrial and other specialists to ascertain the facts 
and make recommendations upon which the Board can act. As yet, this new 
Board has no regular funds. Its staff is assigned exclusively to this work. 

In the interest of strengthening national security, the Board determines, 
and from time to time reviews, the relative importance of all plants, facilities, 
installations, utilities, materials, and other economic resources from the point 
of view of protection against all hazards, including, but not limited to, injury 
and destruction by enemy activity, accident, fire, sabotage, subversive activity, 
and espionage, and similar efforts to obtain information regarding economic 
resources, and communicates such determinations to the appropriate depart- 
ments and agencies. Then, for purposes of security supervision, the Board 
assigns each key facility so identified and listed to the department or agency 
of the Federal Government having paramount interest. It is also responsible 
for gathering and making available to the Secretary of Commerce and other 
officials and agencies such other information and recommendations as may be 
helpful to the maintenance of the security of economic resources deemed vital 
to the national defense. 

The Board's program is directed toward both the protection of documents 
and other sources of information useful to an enemy, and the maintenance and 
preservation, insofar as possible through security measures, of the continuity of 
operation of plants and the various facilities upon which they depend. 

Although the Board was established primarily to identify critical industrial 
points for security purposes, its findings are of equal value to the Government 
agencies operating under the defense mobilization program, particularly those 
which deal with priorities and allocations of materials, plant expansions and 
locations, and possible future manpower conservation problems. 

Without the emerging Government-industry cooperative program referred to 
at the beginning in which the Industry Evaluation Board is an inseparable part, 
our country’s external and internal enemies are virtually invited to attack our 
most potent weapon—our industry. Without the Industry Evaluation Board, 
industrial protection becomes either inadequate or prohibitively extravagant in 
manpower, material, and dollar costs. Adequate protection demands the identi- 
fication of the truly vital industrial facilities for the application of special pro- 
tective measures, and the relegation of all other facilities to the ordinary pro- 
tection afforded by private industry. The industrial facilities which are truly 
vital to the manufacture of a military or essential civilian end product, and which 
are actually limiting factors to the production of the desired product, may be 
located anywhere in the pyramid of plants and facilities whose output ends in 
such desired product. 

Early in World War II various Government agencies compiled lists of facili- 
ties considered by them to be important to the war effort. These lists, inde- 
pendently prepared under various standards, included many facilities which did 
not need special protection and, what was more serious, excluded many 
truly vital facilities and supporting utilities necessary to the production of es- 
sential military and civilian products. 

To correct this dangerous and costly situation, the Chairman of the War 
Production Board, in close cooperation with the War and Navy Departments, 
established the Resources Protection Board. That Board was assigned the full 
responsibility of screening industry, selecting the truly critical points, rating 
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these as to their relative importance to each other, and referring the facilities 
thus rated to the departments directly concerned with plant protection. 

The Resources Protection Board developed new and standard criteria, as it 
was found that Government contracts are not a true criterion of the importance 
of a facility. The Board found that industrial facilities with which the Gov- 
ernment had no contracts were frequently the truly critical points. For ex- 
ample, of 87 chemical items classified as extremely critical as late as 1945, not 
one was an end product purchased directly by the military services. 

The selective evaluation procedures developed by the Resources Protection 
Board resulted in recommendations, which when carried out by the armed serv- 
ices, relieved for active duty about 200,000 civilians and militarized guards and 
inspectors, vast quantities of scarce materials for protective equipment, and 
saved some $400 million in annual salaries. Consequently, the reasons for es- 
tablishing the Industry Evaluation Board are not theoretical. They were tried 
and proved in World War II. Profiting from that experience, the National Se- 
curity Council created the Industry Evaluation Board. 

The invaluable contribution which the Board can make is out of all propor- 
tion to the small amount of money needed for its support. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Bureau oF Mines 
LARAMIB, WYO., PLANT 
(See p. 715.) 


MonouitH PorrLaNp Mipwest Co., 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1951. 


Re proposal under section 308 of Defense Production Act of 1950 to reactivate 
the Laramie project» to develop a’domestic source of alumina. 


Mr. WiLL1AM H. HARRISON, 
Administrator, Defense Production Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Sir: This is a proposal by Monolith Portland Midwest Co. that the 
Government invoke the provisions of section 303 of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 to provide the funds to complete and operate the plant facilities located 
at Laramie, Wyo., designed to test a process to extract alumina from anorthosite 
and clay, thus previding domestic sources of alumina, so vital to the defense 
mobilization program. In making this proposal, Monolith follows the considered 
views of the Honorable Oscar L. Chapman, Secretary of the Interior, who re- 
cently stated to the O’Mahoney committee of the United States Senate, in en- 
dorsing the Laramie project: F 

“There are two sources that can be called on for money to place this pilot plant 
into operation. One is from a specific appropriation from the President's supple- 
mental apropriation bill before the Congress. The second is to call on that 
amount from the funds available to the Defense Mobilization Administration. 
If the plant is to be put into operation at the earliest possible time, this second 
method would be preferable if all of the approving agencies of the DMA would 
be immediately in favor of the completion and operation of this pilot plant.” 


THE LARAMIE PROJECT 


Under contract with the Defense Plant Corporation, Monolith was construct- 
ing a plant at Laramie, Wyo., to test on a semicommercial scale a patented 
process developed and owned by Monolith to extract alumina from anorthosite 
and clay, which exists in large volumes in Wyoming and elsewhere. The plant 
was about 90 percent completed in 1946, when the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration ordered the work stopped. Due to litigation brought by Monolith 
against RFC and perhaps primarily because of the intervention of Senator 
O'Mahoney who has urged the completion of the plant and the commercial test- 
ing of the process in the public interest, this particular plant has not been dis- 
posed of or cannibalized. It was maintained in good stand-by condition by 
Monolith up to mid-1950 and has been under custody of Government agencies 
since then. It can be speedily completed. 
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That the Monolith process is technologically feasible has been conceded by all 
experts and interested parties, including the giant aluminum companies. Only 
its economic feasibility remains to be ascertained—and that is the specific pur- 
pose of the Laramie project. 

When the plant at Laramie is completed, it will take from 12 to 18 months 
of experimental operations to prove up the economics of the alumina from 
anorthesite process for which it is designed. If the process proves to be eco- 
nomic, as the experimental work to date would indicate, it will make available 
a great source of domestic alumina, vitally needed in the event of a new all-out 
war. 

The plant is a semicommercial plant as it stands. Upon the successful out- 
come of the experimental work, it will be immediately available as the first unit 
of a full-scale commercial plant which can be built at the site to take advantage 
of the nearby anorthosite deposits for a source of raw material, and of the ad- 
joining cement plant belonging to Monolith as an outlet for the byproduct of the 
plant, dicalcium silicate, which is a raw material for the manufacture of cement. 

Three other plants were built by Defense Plant Corporation during the past 
war to test other processes for the extraction of alumina from clays. These 
plants were not operated for a sufficient time to test fully these other processes. 
They have been disposed of by the Government and are no longer available for 
their originally designed purpose. If it is deemed advisable, the Laramie plant 
could be used to test other processes as well as the process for which it has been 
specifically designed. 

Should the Laramie project prove successful commercially, the developed 
processes could be used equally successfully in conjunction with other cement 
plants strategically located throughout the country. 


THE MONOLITH PROPOSAL 


Monolith proposes that the Laramie facilities be leased to it by the Govern- 
ment, and that funds be provided under section 303 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 as outlined below for the completion of the plant and for its opera- 
tion by Monolith for the period necessary to develop the technological process 
required for the development and mining of the critical and strategic mineral, 
alumina. 

Monolith has heretofore offered to submit all outstanding issues from the 
last war between it and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation (as successor 
to Defense Plant Corporation) to arbitration, even before arbitrators none of 
whom shall be of its choosing. In any event, in view of the mobilization needs 
now facing the country, Monolith stands ready to proceed to complete and 
operate the plant, setting aside and saving the outstanding issues as to the past 
upon any equitable basis satisfactory to the Government. The solution of con- 
troversies arising out of the past is not any part of this proposal, 


FINANCING OF PROPOSAL 


Monolith has prepared and stands readv to submit anew, carefully appraised 
estimates of the costs for the completion of the plant and for its operation in the 
experimental period, 

Monolith estimates that it will cost approximately $311,000 to complete the 
plant as designed and approximately $488,000 to equip the anorthosite and lime- 
stone quarries. The breakdown of these figures is set forth in appendix A hereto. 
And Monolith estimates that it will require approximately $1,500,000 for the 
experimental and testing operations to extend over an 18-month period. This 
latter estimate agrees with the estimates hitherto made by the United States 
Bureau of Mines. : 

The United States Bureau of Mines has estimated the cost of completion of the 
plant at $500,000. The Bureau and Monolith differ on how the construction 
should be completed, and the costs for specific work in connection therewith. 

Monolith’s proposed program is based upon the original project. The plant 
was originally designed to meet the requirements of Monolith’s engineers who 
have developed the process. The design was prepared for Monolith by the Dorr 
Co., nationally known architect-engineers, and the original construction work 
was performed by Peter Kiewit Sons’ Co., a nationally known construction com- 
pany. The completion program represents the best views of Monolith, Dorr, and 
Kiewit. Monolith is confident that once it is selected to complete the work, that 
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any construction program differences with the Bureau of Mines’ engineers can 
be readily resolved. 


Statutory basis for financing completion of plant 


The funds for the completion of the plant by making improvements and by 

the addition of equipment can readily be supplied pursuant to section 303 (d) 
; of the Defense Production Act of 1950 which provides: 
a “(d) When in his judgment it will aid the national defense, the President is 
authorized to install additional equipment, processes, or improvements tq,plants, 
factories, and other industrial facilities owned by the United States Govern- 
ment. <2. F222 


e Statutory basis for financing proposed operations 

The Defense Production Act makes equally clear provision for the financing 
: of the experimental operations of the plant by a private operator. Section 303 
: {a) (2) provides: 

“(a) To assist in carrying out the objectives of this Act, the President may 


make provision * * * (2) for the encouragement of exploration, develop- 
ment, and mining of critical and strategic minerals and metals * * *.” 


Bret The words “for the encouragement of” were specifically designed to provide for 

& private works, and not for work by a Government agency, 

Fc Section 304 of the act makes provision for funds te be used in carrying out 

t the programs provided in section 303 (as well as for defense loans under section 
R202). 


RECOVERY OF INVESTED FUNDS 





The sum of approximately $799,000 which would be used to complete the plant 
would constitute an investment in a Government-owned facility. Should the 
process prove economically successful, as anticipated, the Government would, 

| through lease or sale, be in a position to realize on not only the new money in- 

; vested but also on its present frozen investment of approximately $4,500,000. 
Even should the plant have to be sold for other than its designed purpose, the 
additional investment in the present incomplete and deteriorating plant would 
make the plant salvageable at a better price than would proportionately be ob- 
tained for the plant as it stands. 

A substantial portion of the operating funds that would be expended would be 
recouped from the sale of alumina and of dicalcium silicate, the chief byproduct 
from the alumina production, and possibly of other byproducts, such as soda. 
Monolith stands prepared to take all of the dicalcium silicate to be produced at . 


as 


a price equivalent to the value of the present materials it would replace in cement 
production. Even apart from this, the proving up of the process itself is suffi- 
: cient recompense for the costs under the terms of the Defense Production Act: 
and a demonstration that the process is economically sound would make the 
expenditure a most profitable one, beyond peradventure. 


MONOLITH AS THE QUALIFIED OPERATOR 


The plant was initiated by Monolith in the last war to prove up the precess 
which Monolith research had developed and proved technologically feasible. 
The decision to initiate the program was made only after the then appropriate 
Government agencies had determined the necessity of the program as a contribu- t 
tion to the war effort, the technological feasibility of the process, and the ability 
of Monolith to construct and operate the plant to demonstrate the economic ; 
feasibility of the process. 
Monolith was and is a successful manufacturer of portland cement. The 
proposed process is closely allied to cement-manufacturing processes. Monolith 






















is successfully operating cement plants in California and Wyoming, the latter ' 
adjoining the alumina facilities. The alumina plant is now physically tied in i 
with the Wyoming cement plant; the alumina plant is designed to make use of 


the crushing equipment of the cement plant, making unnecessary the duplication 
of such facilities if Monolith conducts the operations—with consequent savings 
in critical materials, time, manpower, and money. 
Monolith is an independent, successful small enterprise. The operation of the 
plant and the successful proving up of the alumina process by it would fit in with 
the congressional policy of encouragement to small business enterprise and would ; 
make for independent competition in the aluminum industry. / 
Monolith, whose research department developed the process and who owns 
the patents upon the process, is the organization most interested in the suecessful 
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outcome of the operations of the plant. Monolith has the know-how and the 
experienced organization necessary to a speedy and successful operation of the 
plant. Monolith stands ready to submit detailed data as to its organization, its 
personnel, and its program for making a successful operation of the Laramie 
project. 

In this connection, Monolith points out that in the course of the construction 
of the plant under Defense Plant supervision there were differences of opinion 
between Defense Plant field engineers on the one hand, and the engineers of 
Monolith, Dorr, and Kiewit on the other—disputes which when they were referred 
to, the Defense Plant engineers in Washington were uniformly resolved in favor 
of the position taken by Monolith. Such differences, between Government field 
personnel and operators were not unique to this project. It is recognized that 
the renewed project would be under the supervision and control of the Defense 
Minerals Administration. It is anticipated that its engineers would be kept 
abreast of developments and would supervise each step in the progress of both 
the construction and the operating programs. 


TIME SCHEDULE WITH MONOLITH AS OPERATOR 


Because of Monolith’s constant association with the Laramie project since 
its inception, Monolith is better qualified than anyone else to commence opera- 
tions. Monolith is confident that within approximately 90 days of its designa- 
tion as the operator with authority to proceed that it would complete the plant 
and be ready to begin operations therein. 

Furthermore, within 9 months from commencing of operations in the plant, 
Monolith would have sufficient data developed as to the economics of the opera- 
tion so that*should it prove necessary because of then existing critical conditions, 
commercial-sized plants for the production of alumina could be built. Such 
plants might well not be as economic units as could be designed at the conclu- 
sion of the experimental program, but they would be available should war con- 
ditions require. By the end of the experimental period, the data should be 
available for the design of economic commercial plants whose output should be 
competitive with imported bauxite. And, in such case, a new domestic industry 
will be at the threshold, which at one and the same time will provide the Nation 
with the security of a domestic supply of this critical mineral and fresh, in- 
dependent competition in a key industry to afford the Nation the full benefits 
of free enterprise. 


QUALIFICATION OF THE LARAMIE PROJECT FOR FINANCIAL SUPPORT UNDER THE DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION ACT OF 1950 


In the-light of the statement of the Secretary of the Interior quoted at the 
beginning of this proposal, it appears unnecessary to argue the defense needs 
for a process to provide a domestic source of alumina. That need has been 
demonstrated in a series of hearings before several congressional committees, 
such as the one to which Secretary Chapman made the quoted statement. 

Senator O’Mahoney, in particular, has emphasized the key importance of the 
completion of the Laramie project, and Secretary Chapman made the quoted 
statement in endorsing the Senator’s specific recommendation that the Laramie 
project be completed at the earliest opportunity. If desired, Monolith will 
readily submit a digest of the hearings as to this matter of testimony which is 
epitomized by the recent statement by Mr. Charles E. Wilson supporting “spend- 
ing a little money on a real research job on it, because it would pay such hand- 
some dividends if we could make aluminum from clay.” 

Practically all parties testifying in regard to this matter have favored the 
completion of the Laramie project. True, on the one hand it has been suggested 
that the development of a domestic alumina process should not proceed now 
at a time of full-scale mobilization, and on the other, that defense funds should 
not be utilized “at the moment” to develop such a process. These mutually 
contradictory appraisals of the current mobilization effort, and its needs have 
been more than adequately disposed of by the Secretary of the Interior in his 
support of the program espoused by Senator O’Mahoney, chairman of the 
Senate committee most aware of the problems involved. 


THE ALTERNATIVE OF A SPECIFIC APPROPRIATION 


Secretary Chapman has indicated that a specific appropriation might be one 
route, but the least satisfactory route, to follow to put the Laramie project into 
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operation. A request for such an appropriation has been forwarded to the 
Congress for consideration by the Bureau of the Budget. However, the request 
falls short, both in the amount requested for construction and in the amount 
requested for operation, of the amounts the Bureau of Mines itself has found 
to be the minima needed. 

Because of the very nature of the legislative problems involved in a lengthy 
supplemental appropriation bill, and the time it will take to act thereon, the 
Laramie plant can be completed, under the Defense Production Act, before the 
appropriation can be acted upon. The Congress has already given legislative 
sanction to proceeding with such a project as the Laramie project. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior has already indicated an administrative decision as to 
policy. 

This proposal therefore is made to provide the concrete means of proceeding 
immediately and expeditiously. No greater contribution can be made to the 
defense program than the development of a domestic source of alumina, if for 
no other reason than as insurance against the dire consequences of submarine 
warfare which might cut off the foreign supplies of bauxite, the only substantial 
source of alumina presently available. 

Monolith therefore respectfully requests prompt consideration of this pro- 
posal. It stands ready to provide any additional data that may be required, and 
to take such steps as may be necessary to implement the proposal so that work 
can begin immediately at Laramie. 


A DEFENSE LOAN AS A SUBSTITUTE 


Monolith has given consideration to the utilization of the provisions of section 
302 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 in lieu of section 303. It is its con- 
sidered opinion that section 303 is specifically designed to make provision for 
the very proposal it makes here. However, should the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration for any reason determine that a defense loan under section 302 
would be preferable, Monolith stands ready to submit an application for such 
a loan with appropriate Government guaranties pursuant to that section of the 
act. 

The important and vital point is that the Laramie project should go forward 
now. To that end Monolith is ready to take whatever steps are necessary, 

Respectfully. submitted. 

MoNOLITH PoRTLAND MipweEst Co., 
By H. D. McBripe, 
Manager, Oxide Division. 


APPENDIX A 


MONOLITH PORTLAND MIDWEST CO. ALUMINA PLANT—LARAMIE, WYO.—ESTIMATE OF 
COST TO COMPLETE AND TO MAKE READY TO OPERATE, IN ACCORDANCE WITH PLANS 
AND SPECIFICATIONS 

Department 
1. Quarry: 

Land and land improvements--—~......--~2- + -~+.- 12+ 2 ile $27, 500 
Cur: UTE a a a ee ee ea 24, 000 
Water well, tanks, and piping at quarry site 9, 000 
Siding and ramp, Union Pacific west yard limit : 30, 000 
10-mile haulage road from quarry 80, 000 
Bridge across Laramie River—__-~ Bia ipl SAS oe Sie Ri See SS 30, 000 
20 standard railroad flatcars with. skips_______--_______--_--__ 150,000 
Quarry equipment 

Jack hammers and small tools 


Raw material handling system: 

Item 103. Belt conveyor. Realine steel frame, towers, and 
bents. Realine all troughing rollers and level with shims 
to counter for twists in frame. Install self-alining rollers, 
Provide safety guards for head and tail pulleys 

Items 105-A. Sampler. Change design of discharge chute 
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APPENDIx A—Continued 


Department 
2. Raw material grinding: 
Item 113. Conveyor. Rebuild moe | to new ener’ and install 
boots 
Item 116. Unidan mill. 
solution 


8. Slurry storage: 
Item 119-20-21-22. Slurry mixers. Install replacement pinion 
gears furnished by Dorr Co. Reface faces on seats and disks 
of slurry discharge valves. Replace faulty air swivel valves__ 


4. Sintering system: 

Item 217. Apron conveyor. Cut hole in guard to provide opening 
for lubricating idler sprocket. Make cover for opening_—~~~-~ 

Item 220. Vibrating screen substructure. Provide structural 
steel supports to eliminate excessive vibration 

Item 229. Waste heat boiler. Dry and boil out 

Item 235. Apron conveyor. Install missing idler gear and pro- 
vide opening and cover for lubrication. Tighten motor 
lala a acai pencinee 

Item 229. Lower gates on waste heat boiler. hutches. to clear 
buggy 3 inches___-_ ‘esceans Leia 

Item 211. Slurry dryer. Replace e thr ust roller with n new roller__ 


5. Coal grinding system: 
Item 207. Coal mill. Make and install fibre gasket in hand 
lubricating pump 
6. Sinter grinding: 
Item 319. Marcy ball mill. Fabricate and install lower half of 
NE IN ik ahs er gh done sagan adi ha a 


7. Leaching system: 
Item 322. Slurry pump. Replace rusted pitted ball bearings____ 
Item 323. Leaching agitator. Eliminate cause of oil pumping—-_ 
Item 552, Molasses pump. Install new pump for handling 
molasses 


Total 


8. Residue processing system: 

Item 351. Marcy ball mill. Fabricate and install lower half of 
gear guard 

Item 353. Slurry pump. Replace rust-pitted ball bearings_____ 

Item 375-76-77. Filter cake repulpers. Provide safety guards 
at the dangerous moving parts_ 

Item 378-79. Slurry mixers. Aline gear he: ids and shaft 

Item 362. Slurry pump. 


Ee wo. 3 


¥. Desilicatian system : 
Item 408-B. Shriver diaphram pump. Remove, bore, and brush 
eccentrie gear__- siden tan : 
Item 411. Autoclave. Make repair to threads for mounting 
thermocouple___——-_- eidesnatiabictadeiey 
Item 423-24. Sweetland filter overflow box. Ww eld all unwelded 
partitions __—- 


Total_. 
10. Precipitation system : 
Item 506-7-8-9-10-11. Carbonators. Replace bent clean-out 
covers with straight covers and install new gaskets. Reweld 
Pa nn i steep niecvionince 
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APPENDIX A—Continued 


Department 


11. Calcining system: No visible incompleted a a ee 0 
12, Finished product handling: Item 564. Bagging machine. Make and 
install supporting arms for belt guard, and reinstall_._.._._____- 


13. Soda-handling system : 
Item 302. Redler conveyor (soda ash). Complete work under- 








er eee CONN a or re a 600 
Item 303. Soda ash silo. Close in all openings allowing moisture 
Neen eee eee na ec a ae 150 
Item 306. Soda ash feeder. Reassemble with new feeder cylinder 40 
Item 309. Soda ash pump. Install alternate lower suction line 
OR i iach ie at le ela lag ae ha ee a il Sa le 50 
Item 302. Redler conveyor. Complete track hopper installation_ 90 
ee eee eee ei tacked haa eee cd 930 
14. Evaporation system: 
Item 436. Evaporator. Connect Fisher steam-control valve___- 25 
Item 451. Induced-draft cooling tower. Close opening in side- 
check foot valve. Clean out debris and refinish fan blades____ 150 
Item 757. Evaporative cooler. Clean out, inspect, and repair leak 60 
Item 758. Lubricate oil sump. Empty and refill_______--___-~- 90 
east al ot sc ara shacs fmt uveotaieen lcatlings Mies dylan sitar ehedd 325 
15. Steam-generating system : 
Item 607. Pulverized coal boiler. Provide mechanism for con- 
trolling coal feeder from platform at burners. Change all try 
cocks to opposite sides of water column to allow access to 
upper drum manholes, Dry out boiler brick and boil out boiler_ 800 
Item 661. Soft water tank. Weld rim on top of tank____-___--- 75 
Item 630. Complete base exchange installation___-.-.--__-_-_- 2, 500 
TT re a a er ee ah is aide es dy ks tt eee aaa 3, 375 
16. Electrical system, per following detail. Total__---.--~------ aoe QO 
Transformer, item 701. Repairs. 
Motor for item 388. Blower. 
3 bindicators, item 239, to be set. 
4 bindicators, coal storage, to be set. 
3 bindicators, storage B—2, to be set. 
Wiring and panel and controls for new well. 
Item 559-560A—560B-561 to be completed for sequence. 
Conduit and wiring for telephone B1 and B2. 
Tools for electrical shop. 
Equipment to build furnace for baking and drying motors. 
Completing machine shop, 
Electrical testing equipment. 
Making up and changing plugs, drop cords, and all small equip- 
ment. 
Batteries for trucks. 
Price on primary 2,300-volt fuse. 
Repairing 2 Black & Decker electric hammers. 
Provide protective curbing for all pull pits. 
17. General service equipment: 
Item 129-B. Air compressor. Tighten loose nipple in discharge 
a acc oa ce an oe nc pes gk sae nh phage ees te pea ce 40 
Item 129 A and B. Air compressors. Install check valves in 
horisontal: part of @incharge limes. os ee 200 


DE 6 eo cca eeeeinion aaa ybanda osabavaln 240 
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APPENDIx A—Continued 
Department 


18. Various—not allocated to any particular department. Per attached 
detail. Total fe s 10, 000 

B-1. Install chain wheels on all inaccessible steam valves. 

B-1. Install sample crusher. 

B-1. Make metal flask for laboratory. 

B-1. Repair leaky swivel valves on slurry mixers. 

B-1 and B-2. Label instrument panels. Label all tanks, pumps, 
and equipment. 

Install batteries and new tires on Kenworth trucks. 

B-1 and B-2. Brace miscellaneous pipe lines that move or sway 
when pumping solutions through them. 

Crane. Adjustment and repair on tracks. Engine adjust- 
ment—brake, clutch. Repair and adjustment and dragline 
cable replacement. 

Purchase of small tools necessary to operation. 

Yard. Atmospheric spray tower. 

Correct faulty float valve installation. 

Yard. Kiln exhaust stack. 

Remove steel scaffolding bars left in stack. 

19. Various—plant changes deemed necessary for initial operations per 
following detail. Total... ____- 20, 000 

Item 320. Dump valve on sinter classifier. 

Item 320. Dump valve on sinter classifier. 

Item 423. Revise waste lines on Sweetland filters to discharge 
outside building. 

Item 349. Dump box on regrind classifier. 

Item 432. Water line to wash out Zeolite line and to discharge 
Zeolite to waste. 

Item 461. Bypass for heat exchanger. 

Item 363. Adjust couplings on Oliver filters. 

Item 363. Drain valves on Oliver filters, 

Item 368. Weld support ring on Oliver moisture trap. 

Item 116. Discharge screen on raw mill. 

Item 116. Guards around raw mill. 

Item 136. Valves on CO, compressors. 

Item 506. Scale screens on carbonators. Clean out and dump 
doors in conveying systems in plant. Emergency showers 
throughout plant. Adjust meters and  Feed-o-weights 
throughout plant. 

Item 105. Locate sample crusher. 

Item 517. Dump line on hydro-separator. 

Item 4385. Larger overflow line on evaporator feed tank. 

Item 429. Feed chute to Sweetland precoat tank. 

Sample connections throughout plant. 

Sample aids such as chains, measures, buckets, grids over tanks, 
ete. 

Safety equipment. 

Plant testing. 

Mixing soda ash. 

Small tools (operators). 

Revise piping around mill solution tanks, items 310, 311, 312, 
344, 453, and 454 (job No. PC 1). 

Job No. PC 2. Install launder at Zeolite Dorrco pump, item No. 
420. 

Job No. PC 3. Install launder at alumina thickener Dorrco pump, 
item No. 525. 

Job No. PC 4. Replace inverted siphon at alumina thickener with 
launder, item No. 523. 

Job No. PC 5, Replace inverted siphon at regrind classifier with 
launder, item 349. 

Job No. PC 6. Install launders at discharge of Oliver filter re- 
pulpers, items 363, 364, and 365. 


RIG46—51 -— 49 


a i Rl a 
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APPENDIx A—Continued 


Department 


19. Various—plant changes deemed necessary for initial operations per 
following detail—Continued 
Job No. PC 7. Revise Oliver filtrate lines and extend water lines 
to feed thickeners 4 and 5 at items 354 and 340. 
Job No. PC 9. Replace 2-inch barometric leg on Oliver filters 
with 4-inch leg. 
Job No. PC 10. Install relief valve on Oliver vacuum system. 
Job No. PC 11. Install splash plates on Oliver filter repulpers 
and rearrange water piping. 
Job No. PC 12. Install auxiliary air line to Oliver blower system. 
20. Yard and buildings: 
Water supply 
Repair and reinforce exterior block walls, roofs, and steel sash__ 
Heating system 


Total 
21. Stores and supplies: 


Spare parts 
Standard storerecms - CMG. has ee Aa 20, 000 


i 95, 000 
22. To convert from stand-by condition 15, 000 


Grand total 799, 240 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
Pusiic Burtpincs ADMINISTRATION 


DISPOSAL OF PLANTS 
(See p. 724) 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 25, 1951. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
’ Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations, , 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DeAaR MR. CHAIRMAN: In response to a request by Senator O’Mahoney at a 
hearing on April 23, 1951, there are enclosed statements setting forth the steps 
leading to the disposal of three experimental alumina plants. It is understood 
that this request for information resulted from a discussion of the fourth experi- 
mental alumina plant, which is located at Laramie, Wyo., and which, although 
excess to the needs of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, has not been 
concluded to be surplus to the needs of the Federal Government. 

The small size of these three plants precludes their use for the production of 
alumina on a commercial basis, the capacity of each being only 50 tons per diem. 

The plants were constructed to determine. the feasibility of producing alumina 
from low-grade bauxitic clays. Each plant used a different process. All were 
theoretically successful but there was no indication that any of the processes 
could compete with the Bayer process (lime-soda process) used on medium- and 
high-grade bauxite. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jess LARson, Administrator. 


CotumMBIA METALS Corp., SALEM, OrEG., PLANCOR 1865—EXPERIMENTAL ALUMINA 
PLANT 


Surplus declaration from Reconstruction Finance Corporation dated May 9, 
1947. War Assets Administration leased facility to Columbia Metals Corp., 
the former RFC operator, for 1 year to July 1, 1948, for the production of 
ammonium sulfate, a fertilizer agent. 
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The Department of Agriculture and the Assistant to the President had in May 
1947 urged War Assets Administration to take such action as would assure the 
use of the facility for the production of ammonium sulfate beyond June 30, 1947, 
when the REC interim lease with Columbia Metals Corp. was to expire. 
Yolumbia Metals thereafter made an offer to purchase, which was declined as 
inadequate. A counterproposal was made to Columbia Metals but was declined. 
Negotiations were conducted with Columbia Metals in accordance with an admin- 
istrative determination of December 23, 1947, after a review of all factors 
affecting this facility and plancor 291, Kalunite, Ine., that the various objectives 
oy the Surplus Property Act required, in these instances, awards to small busi- 
ness for the production of fertilizer. It was actually disposed of to Columbia 
Metals but later repossessed. 

Thereafter an award was made to Manganese Products, Inc., but was never 
consummated. Meanwhile as there was no possibility of sale or lease for experi- 
mental alumina operation, all equipment not needed for ammonium sulfate 
or beneficiation of manganese ore was sold or transferred to other Government 
agencies. 

An agreement to lease to Northwest Chemical Corp. (later changed by lessee 
to Continental Chemical Co.) was approved and accepted March 14, 1950, for 
the production of ammonium sulfate for a period of 3 years, expiring June 30, 
1953, with option in lessee to renew for 2 years. Minimum rental of $6,000 
per year plus 50 cents per ton for each ton of ammonium sulfate produced in 
excess of 12,000 tons in any lease year. If other items are produced on a pro- 
duction basis, the lease provides for renegotiation. Lease contains option to 
purchase at $250,000. There is no security clause included in the lease, since the 
Munitions Board removed the national security clause in April 1949. Security 
clause had covered use of plant for production of ammonium sulfate (not 
alumina). 


KALUNITE, INC., Sart LAKE Ciry, UTAH., PLANCOR 291—-EXPERIMENTAL ALUMINA 
PLANT 


Surplus declaration received from Reconstruction Finance Corporation on May 
21, 1946. Advertised in February 1947. Cut-off date for bids set for March 20, 
1947. Three proposals received, two for production of fertilizer and one for 
production of beryllium and its alloys. Plant was awarded May 6, 1947, to 
Emerald Mining Co. for the latter production, but Emerald did not fulfill the 
conditions of the award, and it was rescinded. Thereafter negotiations continued 
with the other bidders, Sterling Chemical Corp for the production of phosphate 
fertilizer salts, and J. R. Simplot Co. for the production of ammoniated phosphate 
fertilizer and treble superphosphate fertilizer. Subsequently, following unsne- 
cessful negotiations, a further cut-off date for the receipt of proposals was estab- 
lished for November 17, 1947, and three bids were received : 


American Potash & Chemical Corp____--~- me! $752, 000 


Columbia Metals Corp Z 635, 000 
J. R. Simplot Co ; 625, 000 


Each contemplated the production of some form of fertilizer. 

After considerable analysis, and the receipt of a report from the Department of 
Commerce that J. R. Simplot Co. and Columbia Metals Corp. both qualify as 
small business (American Potash did not), the Administrator of War Assets 
Administration concluded that the objectives of the Surplus Property Act of 1944 
would best be served by ‘an award to Simplot at $752,000, the high bid received, 
and a decision to negotiate with Columbia Metals Corp. for the sale to it of 
Plancor 1865, also constructed as an experimental alumina plant at Salem, Oreg. 
J. R. Simplot Co. accepted the award on December 22, 1947, and the sale was con- 
summated thereafter. No national security clause was included as the Munitions 
Board never concluded to place this plant in the national industrial reserve. It 
is understood that recently the Simplot Co. resold the plant to the Vitro Chemical 
Co. for conversion to the refinement of uranium and other ores. 


ANcor CorP., HARLEYVILLE, 8. C., PLANcoR 1831—EXPERIMENTAL ALUMINA PLANT 


Surpus declaration received April 15, 1947, from Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 
ation, the owning agency. Advertised for sale or lease as a unit for continued 
operation as an alumina plant, or for conversion to the manufacture of Portland 
cement, ceramics, or related industry. 

Cut-off date for receipt of proposals, July 17, 1947. 
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Two offers: 
Giant Portland Cement Co 
Carolina Cement & Lime Co 


both for production of cement and allied products. Both offers were declined 
and a counterproposal was made to Giant Portland Cement Co. at $666,815, on 
terms, on November 3, 1947, after a delay of several months from the date bids 
were received, during which period consideration was given by the Army-Navy 
Munitions Board, and other interested agencies as to the matter of attempting to 
obtain funds for continued governmental experimental operation of the plant. 
It was finally concluded by the Munitions Board and other appropriate agencies 
that the property should not be retained by the Government but should be sold 
for the production of cement, and accordingly the counterproposal was made. 
No security clause was imposed as the munitions board did not conclude to place 
the plant in the national industrial reserve. Title was taken on February 10, 
1948, by the Carolina Giant Portland Cement Co., a~subsidiary of the Giant 
Portland Cement Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Boarp or Pustic WELFARE 


DAY CARE CENTERS 


(The following ‘statement was submitted for the record in support 
of funds for day care centers for the District of Columbia :) 


STATEMENT oF Erna H. Koranyt, Actinc Director, Foster Day CARE Division,’ 
FAMILY AND CHILD SERVICES OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Chairman, the Foster Day Care Division is most anxious to lend its support 
to a program which it has always considered to be a vital one for working mothers 
and their children. 

The Child Day Care Centers have been one of the few places in the District 
where a mother whose income was extremely limited could leave her child in 
not only a safe environment but one which permitted him to develop a healthy, 
creative personality. There has been no substitute for the centers these past 
4months. Considering the faci that the centers served only those parents in the 
lower income brackets, what alternatives could there be? 

The Board of Public Welfare claims that only a negligible number of mothers 
have applied for relief, and concludes thereby that the need for the centers is 
not apparent. Those “negligible” cases must surely have been in dire need if 
they were forced to accept the pittance offered them by our inadequate relief 
budgets. Can a mother and one child feed, clothe, and house themselves on a 
maximum of about $82 a month? There is no question that such standards 
should be raised. There is also no question to our mind that the two programs, 
one offering financial dependence; the other, independence, are not mutually 
exclusive. They serve different types of situations and both should be supported 
adequately, 

Can the “center’’ parents_use private (commercial) nursery school care? Pri- 
vate care costs on an average of $45-$65 a month per child. This fact alone 
answers the question. Perhaps some mothers could do so but only at a great 
sacrifice to their living standards. The amount of money left them after nur- 
sery school costs are subtracted would probably equal to less than subsistence 
level of relief. Mothers needing care for two or more children would not begin 
to be able to consider private nursery school care. School children needing 
after school care are also not covered by this program. 

Can “center” parents use supervised day care homes[ Here too the cost for 
full day care in homes supervised by our agency ($10-$15 weekly) is pro- 
hibitive for most of these parents. Recently in a study we made of a group 
of applicants to our agency, we found that 43 percent of the families had in- 
comes which were less than the estimates of a minimum adequate cost living 
when the cost of private day care was included as part of their ving costs. 


1 Formerly Foster Day Care and Counseling Association, 
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Fifty-seven out of 82 families had incomes which were between $500 and $1,500 
a year less than they needed to maintain an adequate living standard (based 
on Department of Labor figures)! Most of these families were mothers who 
were the sole support of their households. The families we were studying needed 
eare for children under 3 years of age, but there is no reason to assume that 
their incomes were necessarily different from the families with older children 
who have used or planned to use the day care centers. * 

In the absence of the day care centers, parents can use unsupervised and 
many times unlicensed homes, with all of the possible damaging consequences 
pointed out by the Bureau of Maternal and Child Welfare of the Health De- 
partment in an article featured by the Washington Post on Sunday, April 15, 
1951. 

The “center” parent can also let his children run loose in the streets; or send 
them off to relatives, thus breaking up the family unit. Such alternatives to 
good, supervised care cost the community much more money in the long run than 
the few hundred thousand dollars it may have to spend yearly on a preventive 
basis. Higher rates of juvenile delinquency, broken families, tuberculosis, mal- 
adjusted children, mean much greater expenditures—more money for police 
protection, supporting a delinquent in an institution, hospitalization, foster 
home placement, etc. This does not begin to evaluate in. dollars and cents the 
price we pay for the waste of human lives. 

It is our strong conviction that there is no short, inexpensive route to meeting 
welfare needs. Failure to meet them results in exorbitant costs in the other 
portions of the community budget. 


Senator Haypen. If there is nothing further, that concludes the 
hearing. 

(Whereupon, at 4:35 p. m., Monday, April 23, 1951, the hearing 
was closed.) 
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